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SHOULD SCOTTISH CLERGYMEN IN LONDON REFUSE INVITATIONS 


TO PARISHES IN SCOTLAND. 


In no church has the tie that connects 
a minister with his flock been account- 
ed so strong as in the church of Scot- 
land. We are accustomed to say of 
our clergy, that they are “‘ married to 
the church ;” intimating, by this lan- 
guage, that nothing but some infide- 
lity, on the one side or the other, 
ought to disjoin those whom God has 
made one. ‘The forms observed at the 
inductions of ministers—the cordial 
acceptance of the people on the one 
hand, and the cordial acquiescence of 
the pastor on the other, are the osten- 
sible exhibitions of that reciprocal 
attachment which death alone should 
dissolve. Hence a presbytery is re- 
quired to dissolve as well as to seal 
the union that subsists between these 
interesting parties; and reasons are 
demanded by the court for the trans- 
lation of a minister, which may be 
satisfactory or otherwise; and, accord- 
ingly, decisive either of the minister 
remaining at the post to which he has 
been appointed, or removing to that 
whereunito heshas been called. It is 
quite evident that translations are, in 
certain: circumstances, not only per- 
missible, but necessary to the edifica- 
tion of the church.. When a minister, 
for ‘instance, iS placed in a country 
parish, with powers of mind eminently 
fitted to deal with the infidelity of 
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city parishes, and when an opportunity 
of leaving the former and entering on 
the latter presents itself, the call comes 
fraught with the sanction of God ; or 
in whatever respect it may appear that 
a minister is more fitted for one posi- 
tion in the ‘church than another he 
may now occupy, it seems to be a 
clear cause to abandon the latter, and 
undertake the former. But where the 
sole motive comes to be the prospect 
of five hundred pounds in the one 

lace, and the possession of only two 
fended in the other, it is question- 
able how far he is at liberty to move. 
Men of the world allow themselves to 
remove from a situation of inferior 
to another of superior income; but 
certainly the impression is abroad— 
an impression we cannot control—that 
ministers alone should be permanently 
and hopelessly poor; that, as their 
hearts should not be on. earth, they 
should have as little as possible. to 
hold them there. But we do think 
that mere emolument shoald' néver 
have weight to break a tie 50 strong 
a bond so tender. 

In Seotland the case is not, in‘ all’ 
respects, identical with the’ case’ -of} 
Scottish clereymen and Scottish cen- 
gregations in England. In the mother 
country there are not those powerful 
links that are peculiar to the children 
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here; there, changes do not operate 
with equal prejudice. We intend, 
therefore, in this paper, to consider 
the pastoral connexion in reference 
to the Scottish churches in London; 
and the foundation of the - charge, 
frequently adduced, that the compa- 
ratively faint prosperity of these com- 
munities is owing to the frequent 
removal of their pastors. This we 
must premise, that if a minister of the 
Scottish church in London determine 
to refuse a presentation to a benefice 
in Scotland, his motives must be of the 
noblest and the purest kind. He can 
have no secular inducement in resist- 
ing the call. At the worst, he is ele- 
vated to a status in the bosom of the 
church, and in the estimate of his 
brethren, which never has been, and 
never can be, attained here: he is 
provided with a handsome income for 
life, subject to none of the fluctuations 
and penuriousness of an income here, 
dependent on the voluntary principle. 
Should he die, his widow has FiFTy 
POUNDS per annum as long as she 
lives, and each of his children entitled 
to ten or twelve pounds perannum till 
they arrive at the age of twenty-one. 
Now, on the supposition that a minis- 
ter can appreciate the comforts and 
the dignities of life, in their place— 
that he is attached to his wife, and 
anxious to see his little ones provided 
for, is it wnnatural that he should 
prefer a parish in Scotland to a con- 
gregation in London? Is it unreason- 
able? Is he to be blamed in making 
the change? Is his conduct to be 
characterized as heartless, and his 
motives as earthly, and the stigma of 
popular reprobation to be transmitted 
after him, and beyond the Tweed? 
Let our readers place themselves in 
the position, and then pass the verdict 
they feel just. 

After we have considered the strong 
inducements which a Scottish minister 
in London is surrounded with to ex- 
change his charge for another in his 
native land, let us turn our attention 
to the sort of provision he enjoys in 
London ; because, if there be in this 
any superiority of amount or of worth, 
it may balance the advantages we have 
specified. Let the following state- 
ment, plain and dispassionate, be 
attended to, for we do not feel any 
sympathy with a ‘parish minister in 


the south of Scotland who recently 
told the church commissioners that 
he would tell them the emoluments of 
his glebe in private, but would not in 
public. . 

In the first place, five hundred per 
annum is no more than enough for the 
suitable maintenance of a clergyman 
in this place; and that sum is not so 
good in London as 250/. in Scotland. 
Now, there is not one of the churches 
in the presbytery of London that gives 
within 100/. of 500/. a year to its 
minister. Many a dissenting minister, 
whose education is not half so expen- 
sive, derives more than this last sum 
from his people. After this, consider 
that the minister has to pay, out of 
his pittance, about 70/. or 80/. a year 
for rent and taxes; while in Scotland 
he has a handsome manse ; he has to 
pay 8/. or 10/. a year to an insurance 
office ; he has to live like a gentleman, 
my at public meetings, subscribe 
a little to religious institutions, &c. 
&c. Ifhe preach faithfully, so many 
of the formalists of his flock resign 
their sittings. If he do not visit, 
four or five times a year, families six 
or seven miles asunder, which he can- 
not accomplish without coach fare, he 
is set down as neglecting his duty, 
and so many more sittings are, by 
way of chastisement, resigned. If 
he should tell husband and wife, or 
parents and children, living in strife, 
separation, or ill-will, that they may 
not, in that state, approach the Lord’s 
table, so many more sittings are in- 
stantly resigned. Then, some that 
signed his call, and solemnly pledged 
themselves to his support, retire to 
another part of the town, without a 
compunction of conscience, or one 
moment’s consideration of him; and 
sO many more sittings are given up; 
and thereby the holy man, whose 
heart ought to be encouraged, feels 
himself depressed, and the income 
that needed to be augmented he finds 
is diminished; and must he not be 
more than flesh and blood, if he make 
no effort to escape from such a state 
of things? These are the facts charge- 
able, not on one congregation more 
than another, but inseparably asso- 
ciated with what is called the volun- 
tary system of support, and as true 
of hundreds of dissenting places of 
worship as of those we have men- 
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tioned. For confirmation of this fact 
we refer to Angel James’ “ Church 
Members’ Guide.” There is this 
difference in the two cases, however, 
that the dissenting minister has none 
of the inducements that are in an 
established church to quit the scene 
of his labours, but is chained hope- 
lessly to the ebb and flow of sponta- 
neous liberality. 

After we have thus stated, and as 
freely admitted, all the inducements 
pro and con., our readers will be 
startled when we announce our well- 
weighed and deliberate conviction, 
that it is the duty of the Scottish 
clergy in London to abide, never- 
theless, by the posts at which Provi- 
dence has placed them. They teach 
their people that it is alike our duty 
and privilege to “live by faith ;” and 
if we can lay before the presbyters of 
London reasons, scriptural and satis- 
factory, for refusing to retire to the 
superior emoluments and comforts of 
a purochial cure, they are not the 
men to be actuated by inferior mo- 
tives. 

It is abundantly clear that the Scot- 
tish churches cannot be expected to 
flourish under continual changes on the 
part of their ministers; and as clear, 
that these changes have been among 
the leading causes of their present com- 
paratively low condition. We know 
that the people are to blame—many of 
them, at least—as much as their minis- 
ters. Let this thought, nevertheless, be 
present in the minds of our respected 
ministers, that by leaving their present 
flocks they are, to a fearful extent, 
scattering their people; some to com- 
munions by no means eligible, and 
others to no eommunion at all; that 
they are adding to the strength of 
that stigma that has been already 
attached to them—that they look more 
after the preferments of the world than 
the prescriptions of duty; and that 
they are, by their apparent under- 
valuing of the churches of their father- 
land in this great metropolis, so far 
encouraging the conduct of those who 
undervalue them to an extent that in- 
duces them to forsake them utterly. 

There is weight in these statements. 
In following the course they dictate, 
there is Christian faith; and, in the 
ultimate results, possibly, no mean 
success, Let the ministers of our 
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church in these parts make up their 
minds and meet the issues of an in- 
adequate provision in declining years. 
Surely the God that heareth the cry 
of the ravens, and feedeth them—the 
God that has wrought a miracle, rather 
than allow a prophet to perish, will 
provide for them. He is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever. One 
generation of such men, firm at their 
posts, and fearless of the issue, would 
do more to retrieve the condition of 
our countrymen in these parts than 
all the meteor-blazes of a young and 
transient popularity. Such men would, 
by the moral spectacle they present, 
arrest and impress minds otherwise 
obdurate: they would prove them- 
selves endued with the grace of God, 
strong in the faith of the gospel, and 
bearing in their bosoms the stamina 
of Christian heroism. A. sacrifice 
must be made before the Scottish 
church in London rise to anything 
like the fair and flourishing condition 
of the parent church. Who is on the 
Lord’s side? Who is ready to part 
with all for Christ’s sake? It is the 
characteristic of brave men not to flee 
when the tide of triumph presses 
against them ; and those ministers are 
really the best and the bravest who, 
surrounded with the mere wreck of a 
former congregation, nevertheless lead 
on the forlorn hope, and do not despair 
of their flocks yet looking forth bright as 
the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible as 
an army with banners, Of this we are 
persuaded, that if our ministers would 
unanimously resolve to refuse every 
presentation and invitation northward, 
and begin afresh, “‘ setting stout hearts 
to a stray brae”’ in the strength of God, 
seeking in supplication and prayer His 
all-sufficient blessing, matters would 
be mended. Let them, for seven years 
at least, look upward to God, and for- 
ward at the advancement of his cause ; 
and never see, and endeavour not to 
feel, the desertion of one, and the 
abandonment of another, and the dis- 
satisfaction of a third. Paul en- 
dured every privation, and made up 
his mind to he suffering for Christ's 
sake. The reformers did the same. 
John Stevenson, of Ayr, as recorded 
in a recent number of the ‘ Scottish 
Herald,” had the hillocked graves and 
the snow-wreath for his pillow, and 
the churchyard for his lurking-place, 
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during years, for the sake of Jerusa- 
Jem ;—and what are ministers now, 
that they shrink from the work ? 
“ Through much tribulation” is em- 
phatically the minister’s road to his 
reward. 

We have taken the case in all the 
extent of its evils; but in every con- 
gregation there are a few that sympa- 
thize with their minister, and stand 
by him that feeds them with the bread 
of heaven, even to the last. God will 
increase the number of these minister- 
ing spirits, as we pass on, to encou- 
rage our faithfulness, and mitigate our 
troubles. He is not unrighteous, to 
forget our labour of love. 

By the course recommended, our 
ministers would seek first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness ; 
and might, therefore, anticipate that 
all things needful would be added. 
But we wish them to merge the mat- 
ter of provision for themselves and fami- 
lies wholly, and mind the matter of 
Christ and his cause, and the souls 
of his people, wholly. Let them seek 
not theirs, but them. It is an advice 
against the grain; but if they mean 
to remain in London, they must do so. 
There are no worldly inducements for 
them here ; while there are plenty else- 
where. They must therefore live, preach, 
and persevere in faith, looking for an- 
other and a better, even a heavenly city. 

But, some one will say, may not a 
sense of duty determine any of our 
ministers here to go to Scotland? This 
sense may exist in his mind, but it 
exists not in fact. Duty to self and 
to family may prompt this; but it is 
his duty to remain in London, as far 
as duty to the cause of Christ is con- 
cerned. Itis here the most faithful and 
able are required. We therefore con- 
clude that, notwithstanding the strong 
temptations to go to the north, notwith- 
standing the smal/temptations toremain 
here, it is the duty ofa minister to seek 
that faith which overcometh the world ; 
and, for the sake of that section of the 
universal church to which he is sent 
as a missionary here—for the sake of 
that truth which is muffled and denied 
in this depraved metropolis—and, from 
that. patriotism which is purest when 
it ¢leaves to the sacred rather than 
when it clings to the mere civil and 
physical things of our country, for the 
sake of all these things, let the Scot- 
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tish churches in’ London witness thie 
minds of their pastors made up for 
every contingency—nerved for the 
sorest ill; and determined to count 
country, and kin, and mammon, and 
Cesar, and the world itself, but loss, 
for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus. 

Having thus spoken boldly as to 
the course it becomes our Scottish 
clergy in England generally to pursue, 
let us not omit a word in season to 
their flocks, None but a minister can 
appreciate a minister's trials. The 
people can have little sympathy with 
many of their cares. We do not here 
enter on the duties of hearing and 
following the truths of the gospel, as 
these are uttered from the pulpit. 
This is a separate subject. Our pro- 
vince, at present, is the support that 
the people owe to him that ministers in 
the midst of them. - We do not press 
on any hearer in a Christian congre- 
gation to injure himself, or to abridge 
his comforts, in endeavouring to sus- 
tain the work of the ministry; but 
we may yet remind every hearer, that 
it becomes him to do at least some- 
thing for the inestimable privilege of 
joining in praise and prayer, and hear- 
ing the word of the Lord made known 
and expounded. Ifa hearer give one 
guinea a year for a sitting in a place 
of Christian worship, he pays at the 
rate of 2}d. for every service; and, in 
addition to this, for the same sum, he 
is visited and directed in duty, com- 
forted in trouble, by a praying and 
affectionate minister ; his children are 
baptized, his family instructed, and, 
in short, blessings are imparted for 
which no equivalent can be found in 
the things of a present world. We 
do not mean to strike a balance on 
subjects so sacred ; or to imagine, for 
a moment, that any of our ministers 
are influenced or actuated to duty by 
mercenary motives. All we are anx- 
ious to establish is this simple pro- 
position, that there is no room for 
murmuring and dissatisfaction when 
hearers of the everlasting gospel are 
requested, by the elders and deacons 
of Christian churches, to contribute, 
towards the support of a stated minis- 
try, and the continuance among them 
of the inestimable blessings which we 
have enumerated, the petty sum of 
twenty or thirty shillings a year, or two 
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and three pence every sabbath morning 
and evening. As laymen, we exhort 
our Scottish clergy to shew their su- 
periority to the world, by resolving to 
abide. by their charges in London, 
however inadequate their emoluments 
may be at present; and as earnestly 
we exhort their congregations to sup- 
port the ministry among them in such 
a way as will leave their pastors no 
excuse for forsaking them. To the 
former we say, determine to continue, 
amid all privations; for, otherwise, 
how can you expect to convince your 
people that the world and its emolu- 
ments are under your feet?—and, to 
the latter we say, support suitably, as 
becomes you and them, your faithful 
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ministers ; for how, otherwise, can you 
expect them to continue their important 
connexion and communion with you? 

We have no wish to see our minis- 
ters wealthy, on the one hand, or 
oppressed with penury, on the other : 
and we have as little wish to see our 
congregations the scenes of perpetual 
changes. We humbly hope that the 
subject-matter of this paper, which 
has engaged much of our thought, 
will be studied with deep interest by 
all the parties we have freely, but 
affectionately, dealt with: and sure 
we are, that there are piety and pa- 
triotism still surviving in the midst 
of us, to animate to the cause therein 
recommended. 


SCOTCH CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


II. 


A LETTER FROM SAMUEL RUTHERFORD, A STUDENT IN DIVINITY OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF ——, IN SCOTLAND, TO HIS CLASS-FELLOW, 


I RECEIVED your esteemed favour, my 
dear friend, and sincerely I thank you 
for the ample tidings with which it is 
filled. My heart is in our venerable 
college and among my class-fellows, 
though my person is still sojourning 
in the metropolis, and truly grateful, 
therefore, was the epistle that brought 
them all so vividly before my view. 
You tell me that you felt interested by 
my account of the state of Presbyte- 
rianism in England, and that you are 
anxious for my promised account of 
the causes of its decay. Take, then, 
the following as a fulfilment of my 
promise, and regard its faults and defi- 
ciencies with the eye of a friend. 

A fearful amount of blame, you say, 
must of course lie somewhere; and 
grieved I am that its first portion must 
be charged to the account of the 
church of Scotland itself: I mean the 
church in the national acceptation of 
the term, and the general assembly, 
that august body by which it is per- 
sonified and represented. What, then, 
let us ask, has our national church 
performed in behalf of the Scottish 
congregations beyond the territorial 
limits 4 With what prayers and guar- 
dianship has she followed them to 
their destination? What counsel has 
she afforded them in their doubts, and 


what aid in their difficulties?) We 
may pause, aud long enough, for a 
reply. When a state sends forth a 
swarm of its over-growing population 
to form a distant colony, she does not 
throw them upon the barren strand of 
the new country, and then leave them 
to their shifts. They would starve and 
die long before huts could be erected 
to shelter them, or a grain of corn 
raised to feed them, while the world 
would cry out “ shame !” upon sucha 
political blunder, to call it by no 
worse a name. In the same manner, 
when the youthful member of a family 
leaves his paternal home to find his 
portion in the world, the parents do 
not turn so exclusively to those chil- 
dren who remain behind as to lose 
sight of him and forget him. Instead 
of this, he engages, with a stronger 
affection than before, their sympathies 
and regrets; and his prosperity forms 
the wish of their festive board, and the 
prayer of their evening offering. And 
what more is the first instance than 
mere political expediency ?.or the lat- 
ter than one of common natural affec- 
tion? ‘Do not even the publicans 
the same?” Oh, how, without. this, 
would exile be the heaviest, of . all 
earthly calamities! But it is under 
these feelings, so natural and so com- 
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mon, and exerted in their behalf, that 
the expatriated community gradually 
pret into a mighty empire, and the 
houseless adventurer from the family 
circle becomes the prosperous possessor 
of a new and a happy home. 

In such a principle, then, of mere 
political expediency or natural affection, 
in the absence of higher motives, the 
church of Scotland should have stu- 
died the welfare of her adventurous 
children in every foreign clime. When- 
ever a community emigrated from her 
northern region, she should have con- 
sidered it as one of her colonies, in 
whose welfare she was interested, and 
for whom she was bound to provide. 
Wherever a group of our countrymen 
fixed their location she should have 
interfered for their being organized 
into a Christian community, and fur- 
nished with the ordinances of religion. 
When they were feeble, few, or op- 
pressed, she might have stretched forth 
in their behalf either the strong arm of 
her protection, or the open hand of her 
benevolence. When they wavered, or 
were divided into factious disputes that 
threatened to extinguish their religious 
resources, she should have assumed 
over them the authority of a parent— 
an authority that would have been 
promptly recognised and gladly wel- 
comed in such a crisis ; so that the 
vexatious disunion might have been 
bound up by her wholesome decision. 
And above all, when either provision 
or protection from the state was needed, 
for the defence or endowment of these 
infant churches, so necessary to be 
reared for our countrymen in other 
lands, she should have come forward 
as the great national representative of 
their religious cause, and stated their 
just demands in the tone of one who 
was claiming a stipulated right, and 
conscious that she would be heard. 
Had she but done this—had she per- 
formed but a portion of these duties, 
all of which were so essential, how 
widely-extended would have been the 
Scottish church, and how improved 
our national character among strangers. 
Our exiled churches, instead of melt- 
ing away into the surrounding bodies of 
Christians, or helplessly struggling to 
maintain the mere mockery of a sepa- 
rate existence, would have taken root 
and towered to heaven like the cedars 
of Lebanon ; while multitudes would 
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have thronged beneath their branches 
for shelter, and blessed that beautiful 
parent, under whose care they had been 
planted. 

Had examples, too, been necessary for 
the purpose, either to direct or stimulate, 
the practice of the church of England, 
with those beyond her geographical 
boundaries, might have taught the neces- 
sary lesson. Abroad, as well as amidst 
our extensive colonies, the part which 
she acted was well worthy of her high 
character, as the great standard-bearer 
of Christendom. Her children were 
not thus dismissed from their country 
without a thought, and consigned to 
their own indifference or to the hazards 
of surrounding creeds, or even to the 
tender mercies of the voluntary sys- 
tem. Instead of this, wherever they 
might wander, she still considered 
them as within her spiritual jurisdiction, 
and that she nobly scorned to limit 
within the geographical boundaries of 
the Tweed, on the one side—or the 
Land’s End, on the other. Or had 
even this great example been over- 
looked, there was still the practice of 
Methodists, Baptists, and. other sec- 
tarian bodies, that regarded Britain 
merely as their metropolis, from whence 
they exercised a pastoral care over 
their distant churches, even to the re- 
motest quarters of the earth. But 
still, from year to year, the church of 
Scotland coldly and selfishly contracted 
her energies within her own native soil, 
as if the old border laws had been in 
force should she advance one step be- 
yond the boundary. Her expatriated 
children needed her aid; but they 
languished into utter godlessness un- 
checked, or cried for help without an 
answer. The general assembly, at its 
solemn annual convocation, was too 
much occupied in decerning a manse 
to the Rev. Mr. B., or awarding an 
‘¢ augmentation” to the Rev. Mr.C., to 
attend to wants so remote, and a peo- 
ple so disunited. It was perfectly 
ready, indeed, to grant a constitution 
toa Scottish church beyond the na- 
tional territory; but then its people 
must first be united, and they must 
organize themselves into a regular con- 
gregation, and find their pastor, and 
they must gather funds for the erection 
of a building, and they must shew 
their ability as well as willingness 
to provide a suitable maintenance for 
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the clergyman, and subscribe to a bond 
accordingly; and. then, when the 
whole difficulty had thus been sur- 
mounted by the people, uncounselled 
and unaided, it was perfectly ready to 
come forward and sanction their pro- 
ceedings. Verily, this was a won- 
drous stretch of generosity ! But, alas ! 
how few were the congregations able 
to advance thus far by their own un- 
aided energies! Scottish families in 
England or the colonies might cluster 
gradually together until they formed a 
little community, their children in- 
creased, and the necessity of religious 
ordinances daily became more pressing, 
as well as the desire to enjoy them 
more fervent; but they might long, 


and sicken, and despond in vain, if 


they were not able of themselves to 
surmount their difficulties. Wistfully 
they looked northward to thechurch that 
had nursed their early years; but 
there was no sympathy there, and, with 
a sigh at the coldness of their parent, 
they were compelled to turn them- 
selves to those religious denominations 
around them with whose forms they 
could not sympathize, and to whose 
creed they could not wholly subscribe, 
rather than continue in the anomalous 
character of churchless and worship- 
less Christians. Cases like these, the 
strangers among whom they settled 
loudly deplored, and very often se- 
verely reprobated, But when this 
heartless apathy was urged as an ob- 
jection to our national religious system 
at large, its representative, the general 
assembly, was ready with a reply. 
They pleaded the poverty of their 
church—their resources were only ade- 
quate for the emergencies of Scotland, 
and could not be extended beyond it. 


But why were they so chary also of 


their superintendence, their advice, or 
even their syinpathy ? And why, above 
all, when their own resources were so 
limited, did they not demand a state 
provision for the church of Scotland 
in foreign parts? Surely, for such a 
purpose, it was worth their while to 
memorialize his Lordship the Premier, 
or his Grace the Duke, though at the 
awful hazard of being thought trou- 
blesome petitioners; and the articles 
of the union would have kept them 
in countenance in such a demand 
upon the public funds. 
men in England, on the continent, and 
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in the colonies, were obliged to stand 
by and be silent, while very reverend 
moderators and learned doctors were 
striking the fiars, and calculating the 
value of chalders. 

Here, then, was the first great prin- 
ciple from which our church languished 
whenever its shoots were transplanted 
into a different soil. As soon as the 
Scotchman merely crossed the Tweed, 
he was as completely removed from 
its care as if he had crossed the At- 
lantic, or stood upon the banks of the 
Ganges. Men marvelled the while to 
see a church so hedged in by its geo- 
graphical limits and so utterly power- 
less beyond them, yet claiming, not- 
withstanding, to be the true apostolic 
church—that church which, like the 
religion it embodies, is unbounded by 
time or territory, but is equally fitted 
for every age and for every land, and 
capable of comprehending the whole 
human race within its influence—and 
as the Philistines thought that the God 
of Israel was the God of the hills 
only, and not of the plains also, the 
maligners of our ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment represented it as the church of 
Scotland only—a mere temporary and 
local expedient, good enough for the 
singular country in which it predomi- 
nated, but something very different 
indeed from the ever-during and all- 
pervading church of Christ. 

This exclusiveness of devotion to 
the home-establishment, and utter 
apathy to its members beyond the na- 
tional pale, descended, as might have 
been anticipated, from the ministers 
themselves down to the preachers and 
students of the church. While they 
were training themselves for the ho- 
nourable work of the ministry, they 
were apt to be haunted by those visions 
of ambition so kindred to the charac- 
ter of youth; and finding that the 
churches beyond the national line were 
so lightly esteemed, and their ministers 
so poorly endowed, they learned to 
think as little of their countrymen 
across the border as of the habitants 
of the polar regions. . To enjoy a com~ 
fortable living in Scotland, to. be ad- 
mired by a parochial audience, and 
figure in a church-court or the general 
assembly, was the fair field of that per- 
spective for which they had toiled, and 
studied, and preached. A few. years 
of aetive and laborious probationship 
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were thought not too much for the 
realization of such a vision, while the 
melancholy idea of failure at last was 
hardly allowed to enter within his cal- 
culation of probabilities. But should 
it intrude, in that case the bitter alter- 
native was to be considered, of a pa- 
rish school in Scotland, or a presby- 
terian church in England. No later 
than thirty, or even twenty, years ago, 
the number of probationers was so 
few compared with their present over- 
whelming amount, that one even of 
tolerable talents was pretty sure of 
being successful at last. But if, in 
addition to the misfortune of being 
unpatronized, his qualifications were 
of a very inferior order, and if he had 
toiled for years in vain, in the hope of 
a comfortable settlement in Scotland, 
he then turned his eyes towards the 
southern metropolis, as the last melan- 
choly stake that remained. This was 
the very Botany Bay of Presbyterian- 
ism—and he stole thither with any- 
thing but ec/at in his movements, as 
they indicated a baffled, disappointed, 
man. Thus London, which required 
talents of the first order to meet the 
far superior emergencies of our coun- 
trymen, begirt by its temptations, was 
thought, in too many cases, to be not 
good enough for even the refuse of 
our church. Men who had squan- 
dered away the best years of their 
lives, whose pulpit performances were 
unacceptable, and whose tempers were 
irrecoverably soured by the disappoint- 
ment they had undergone, succumbed, 
though with a bad grace, to clerical 
appointments here, and became iden- 
tified with a society and state of things 
with which they could never kindly 
amalgamate. They felt as if they had 
disappeared from the world when they 
departed from under the broad sha- 
dow of their national establishment ; 
and were but too apt to resign them- 
selves in consequence to ennui, misan- 
thropy, or despair. 

It is interesting to mark how this 
feeling has been modified, even dur- 
ing our own day. When a boy, I re- 
member that, even then, the idea of a 
Scotch preacher migrating to England 
for the purpose of settling there was 
regarded as a losing of caste, and a 
virtual abandonment of his future 
prospects at home. A few years after, 


when the church was more plentifully 
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stored with probationers, this reluc- 
tance to settle in a church in London 
was transferred to the occupation of 
one in a distant colony, which was 
considered ta preclude all chance of 
recal toa Scottish parish. That feel- 
ing, too, has in a considerable mea- 
sure subsided ; so that while preachers 
are willing to take penne churches, 
however remote from Europe, their 
chief reluctance now is to descend to 
the more humble and precarious situa- 
tion of a missionary. In a few years 
more, it is probable that even this re- 
luctance will be overcome, and that 
men of literature and talent from our 
universities will be eager to occupy 
that responsible missionary office so 
long despised and so often consigned 
to inefficient hands. But, oh! that 
there were more of that spirit among 
us that can submit to be abased that 
Christ may be exalted; and that, in 
the feeling of Saul of Tarsus, when 
he first saw light from heaven, it would 
enable each of us to exclaim, with im- 
plicit devotedness, ‘¢ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” 

If, in former years, a defect of cle- 
rical talent in the Scottish churches of 
this quarter might be complained of, 
the objection exists no longer. Each 
vacant church in London can summon 
candidates from the north at will, and 
supply itself with first-rate talent ; 
while our probationaries now regard 
its humble Caledonian chapels as 
spheres of honourable and useful la- 
bour. Might it not be thought, there- 
fore, that when this circumstance has 
been so much altered, the presbyte- 
rianism of this city must be in a 
highly flourishing state? And yet the 
reverse of this is the case. Perhaps 
it may be said that they have actually 
too much talent for its welfare. Let 
me explain this puzzling anomaly. Of 
our preachers here, then, perhaps, it 
may be said that their education is of 
too high an order, and their sermons of 
too sturdy a character, for the average 
of English hearers, who on this ac- 
count prefer the more diluted instruc- 
tion of the dissenting chapels. Of 
course, no reinforcement can be ex- 
pected to their places of worship from 
the ranks of the native English. But 
a more grievous consequence results to 
the Scotch themselves who compose 
these congregations. An eloquent, 
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highly-endowed, and active minister 
comes among them, and becomes both 
popular anc useful ; but just when 
his merit is discovered by its effects, 
there is some church in Scotland in 
want of such a minister. He receives 
a call from thence, and the temptations 
are so strong for its acceptance, from 
causes that will appear by-and-by, 
that he forsakes his church when it 
began to fill with hearers, and his peo- 
ple when they had been able to appre- 
ciate his worth, and in a few weeks 
the unfortunate church is as empty and 
disconsolate as it was at his first ar- 
rival, Thus the very talent, and popu- 
larity, and usefulness that made him 
so desirable a teacher to his flock, an- 
nounce to them also the precarious 
tenure by which they possess him, so 
that, amidst their fears of losing him, 
they know not whether to rejoice or 
grieve at his superiority. In this man- 
ner, our churches here that seem to be 
the most favourably circumstanced are 
subjected to this very grievous draw- 
back, and the moment of their high- 
est prosperity is only the prelude, 
and the cause, of their deprivation. 
While shunning those causes that 
have originated not with the people 
themselves, but our church and the 
clergy, by which our Presbyterianism 
in England has been so greatly kept in 
abeyance, one late melancholy portion 
of its history, my dear friend, will na- 
turally occur to your remembrance, We 
call to mind that man, so splendidly 
endowed by nature, so nobly talented, 
and so amiable in spirit, who passed 
before us in the days of our boyhood 
more like the being of some glorious 
vision than a tame earthly reality. Oh, 
never shall we forget how he came, 
a solitary pilgrim to this queen of cities, 
and almost immediately shook it, as 
with an earthquake, to its centre— 
how his whole heart was devoted, with 
all the energies of its wondrous enthu- 
siasm, to the then humbled, despised, 
and almost unknown, Scottish church, 
that pined and languished in its deso- 
lation—and how, in so short a period, 
his ardent devotedness was rewarded 
by the splendour of a success which 
the wildest imagination would not 
have dared to picture, even in a mo- 
mentary day-dream or excited reverie, 
While our countrymen triumphed in 
such unparalleled success, it seemed as 
Noy. 1836. 
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if the scorn against our Zion in these 
mitred regions was to pass utterly 
away ; and a new era to be established 
in which she would lift up her head, 
and become once more the honoured 
and the rejoicing mother of multitudes. 
Alas! how that fond vision was to 
pass away! Toil, more than human 
energies could sustain, excitement 
wound to its utmost stretch and con- 
tinued for years, produced those me- 
lancholy results over which the wicked 
laughed and the righteous mourned ; 
and our weeping church was sum- 
moned to behold that towering intellect 
and eloquent fancy, that once so pierced 
and lightened, now fallen into the be- 
wilderment of the mystagogue, and 
haunted with the dreams of the vi- 
sionary. So gigantic a downfal could 
not be alone; and the church pre- 
sented a fearful chasm, as well as 
many a perilous rent, where the ruin 
had been made. Hallowed and dear 
to our hearts be his memory, even 
while we mourn his errors and behold 
their consequences ! But that sacred 
cause of our national church in this 
land, and which it was hoped he would 
have been permitted so successfully 
to establish, long vibrated to the tre- 
mendous shock of his downfal, and 
longer still shall continue to suffer be- 
neath its influence. 

I had thoughts, my dear Richard, 
of including the whole of this depart- 
ment of the subject within the present 
epistle ; but, while I write, the matter 
expands upon me, both in bulk and 
importance. You perceive that I have 
devoted a considerable portion to the 
illustration of that slothful and selfish 
principle which in every case has pre- 
wane our national church from exert- 
ing itself in behalf of its expatriated 
children and its foreign congregations. 
And why? Because this has been, 
in reference to our Scottish Presby- 
terianism here, the ‘‘ origo mali,” the 
“head and front of our offending.” It 
serves at once to shew how the Anglo- 
Caledonian church could scarcely be 
expected to thrive when it was thrown 
from the lap of its mother, and left 
upon the highway to shift for itself as 
it best might. No thanks are due to 
such a parent that it yet lives ; but 
what could be expected after such an 
exposure, but a starved youth and a 
stunted manhood, together with the 
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danger of a premature decay? I little 
dreamt, a few months ago, that I could 
thus have written of our venerable 
mother; but alas! is there not cause ? 
[ propose, in my next, to discuss 
those faults onthe part of our country- 
men here, from which their churches 
have been suffered to sink and languish 
unrelieved; and here, I suspect, I 
shall find just ground for an equal 
portion of severity. You tell me that 
our old companion, G— B—, has ho- 
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nourably passed his examinations be- 
fore the presbytery, and been licensed, 
and intends to come up and labour in 
London. If he still holds his purpose, 
tell him that he must utterly extinguish 
his Arcadian yisions of glebes and 
manses, and come hither in the spirit 
of a missionary or self-denying apostle. 
Adieu, my dear friend ; write to me 
soon; and believe me, as ever, 
Your affectionate 
Samvuet RuTuERrorD. 
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GEORGE WISHEART. 


As, in the case of ferocious animals, the 
first taste of human blood makes them 
ever after more rabid for human car- 
nage, so the martyrdom of Patrick 
Hamilton gave fury to that spirit of 
perseeution which now awoke against 
the Reformation in Scotland. The 
Roman-catholic priesthood trembled at 
the ascendancy which the new opi- 
nions were acquiring abroad ; they saw 
that the same spirit was about to be- 
come predominant in the neighbouring 
kingdom of England; and therefore 
a furious persecution was commenced 
against all who leaned toward the 
Reformers within their own limits, 
and which continued from a.p. 1530 
to 1540. During this period of un- 
sparing violence, many learned men, 
who were qualified to be the lights 
of their country, were brought to the 
stake, and a still greater number 
were obliged to flee to foreign lands, 
from whence few afterwards returned. 
Learning was equally feared and hated, 
as the great instrument of detecting 
error; and even the reputation of su- 
perior knowledge was tantamount, in 
the eyes of the priests, to a regular 
accusation of heresy. A monk, a little 
while before, in writing out the cata- 
logue of a library, had stumbled upon 
a Greek Testament; and being puz- 
zled with the characters, and unable 
to divine what it might be, had inserted 
it in the list under the title of “ ane 
straunge ‘buik :” but now the nature 
of this “ strange book” was under- 
stood; for the seals had been broken, 
and men were found able to read and 


reveal its contents, as well as ready to 
die for divulging them. Even their 
beloved ignorance also was no protec- 
tion, if a single grain in the tithing 
of “ mint, anise, and cummin” was 
omitted ; and to neglect an established 
ceremonial grimace subjected the re- 
cusant to their inquisition. A melan- 
choly instance of this, among many, 
is to be found in the history of Car- 
dinal Beaton. During an apostolic 
tour in defence of the faith, he hanged 
four burgesses at St. Johnstaun, be- 
cause they were suspected of the griev- 
ous heresy of having eaten a goose on 
Friday, and caused a poor woman to 
be drowned, though she had a help- 
less infant at her breast, because she 
had refused to invoke the Virgin during 
the pangs of labour. In spite ofall 
this, the reformers rapidly multiplied ; 
and the priests, impatient of individual 
processes, which were found too slow 
and ineffectual, devised an expedient 
worthy the genius of Herod himself. 
It was to cut down the whole reforma- 
tion by a single stroke; and for this 
purpose, Beaton twice, during the lat- 
ter part of the reign of James V., 
presented to the king a list, contain- 
ing the names of nearly three hundred 
noblemen, gentlemen, and commoners ; 
and, to procure their destruction, he 
flattered the needy monarch with the 
hopes of their confiscated wealth. 
James, fond of magnificence, but un- 
able to gratify it, would probably have 
at last been won by such a tempting 
offer; but his sudden death, in econ- 
sequence of the rout of Solway, de- 
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stroyed the sanguinary hopes of the 
hierarchy, and relieved the protestants 
from their fears. Such had been the 
train of events which preceded the ar- 
rival of the subject of our memoir in 
Scotland, which happened a.p. 1544, 
after an exile of six years from his 
native land. 

George Wisheart was a gentleman 
of the ancient and honourable house of 
Pitarrow, in Mearns, whose family 
name, originally Guiscard, indicated 
its Norman origin. Buchanan, erro- 
neously imagining its orthography to 
be Wise-heart, has given him the 
classical name of Sophocardius ; while 
Knox calls him Wischeart, which is 
more kindred to the original. Having 
been banished from Scotland by the 
Bishop of Brechin, in the year 1538, 
because he taught the Greek language 
in Montrose, he went to England, and 
resided for some time at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, where he continued 
his studies, with the esteem of all who 
knew him. At length, an opportu- 
nity having been afforded by the de- 
parture of the Scotch commissioners 
from the court of Henry VIII., he 
repaired to Scotland in their company, 
His great acquirements, his winning 
eloquence, his talents, and devoted 
piety, gave indication, even already, 
of the career he was likely to follow ; 
aud probably, also, of the death by 
which it would be closed. He appears 
not to have lost a moment of oppor- 
tunity, after his arrival in Scotland, in 
the commencement of his important la- 
bours ; and they were continued as if a 
prophetic voice had continually sound- 
ed in his ears, “The night cometh, 
wherein none can work !” 

We find that the commencement of 
the reformer, upon his return, was at 
Montrose, the town in which he had 
taught previous to his banishment, 
He then passed to the more populous 
town of Dundee, where he appears to 
have opened a systematic course of 
instruction, as we find that he lectured 
upon the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans. Multitudes, captivated by 
his learned and eloquent expositions, 
so different from the preaching of the 
established clergy, thronged to hear 
him, and a spirit of general inquiry 
began to be the consequence. Such 
was the animating commencement, 
that was soon to be overclouded by 
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the rancour of an indefatigable enemy. 
Cardinal Beaton, the nephew of him 
who had been the murderer of ‘Hamil- 
ton, equalled his predecessor in influ- 
ence and talent, and, if possible, ex- 
celled him in hatred to the reformers ; 
and, being alarmed at the state of 
Dundee, he stirred up its most influ- 
ential inhabitants to warn the preacher 
immediately to leave the town, and 
trouble the people no longer. 

When the mandate was announced 
to him, in the presence of his con- 
gregation, Wisheart’s expressive coun- 
tenance was darkened with grief; so 
that for a few moments he stood 
speechless. At last, fixing his eyes 
impressively both upon the gentleman 
and his hearers, and heaving a deep 
sigh, he said, “God is my witness 
that I never sought your trouble, but 
your comfort; yea, your trouble is 
more dolorous to me than to your- 
selves. But I am assured that to re- 
fuse God’s word, and to chase from 
you his messenger, shall nothing pre~ 
serve you from trouble, but shall bring 
you into it; for God shall send you 
messengers who will not be afraid 
of horning, nor yet of banishment.” 
Then, appealing to themselves for the 
earnestness of his labours among them, 
and to God for their sincerity and 
truth, he assumed the solemn tone of 
a prophet, and thus concluded :—* If 
it long prospers with you, I am not 
led by the spirit of truth; but should 
trouble unlooked for come upon you, 
acknowledge the cause, and turn to 
God, for he is merciful.” While the 
intimidated townsmen were silently 
allowing him to depart, the Earl Ma- 
rischal, and other noblemen, who were 
afterwards distinguished as the cham- 
pions of the reformation, affectionately 
gathered round him, to detain him. 
They entreated him either to remain 
in defiance of the proud cardinal, iu 
which case they would protect him, 
or to repair with them to the country, 
where they could afford him ‘shelter. 
But as their resistance to so powerful 
an enemy would only have ensured 
their destruction, he refused their well- 
meant proffers, and resolved, to,endure 
and suffer alone. Departing, from 
thence, he repaired to the west;,,and, 
taking up his residence, for a shot 
space at Ayr, he there, fearlessly 
resumed the apostolic work, which 
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had been rejected by the people of 
Dundee. 

It could scarcely have been hoped 
that, in a county so distinguished for 
its early ‘ Lollardism” as Ayrshire, 
his indefatigable enemies would suffer 
him to labour in peace. Only a few 
days had passed upon his arrival, when 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, instigated 
by the watchful Beaton, posted in all 
haste to confute him by the secular 
logic of a troop of spear-men. Arriv- 
ing in Ayr, he seized upon the church 
in which the reformer was about to 
preach, and blocked up its porch with 
a formidable demonstration of lances. 
On hearing of this movement, and 
apprehensive of Wisheart’s danger, 
the Earl of Glencairn mustered a few 
gentlemen, and hurried to the town 
of Ayr for his protection; and on 
finding the warlike pre-occupation of 
the church, their military spirit was so 
indignant, that they would have as- 
saulted the building, and ejected its 
tenants by force. But a process so 
kindred to the times was abhorrent 
to the amiable spirit of the reformer, 
which had been trained in a different 
school. leferring to the zealous pre- 
late, “* Let him alone,” he said to the 
Earl, “ his sermon will not much 
hurt: let us go to the market-cross.” 
This was accordingly done, and there 
he preached to a numerous auditory, 
In the meantime the bishop, to im- 
prove his victory, resolved to give a 
sermon to the handful of townsmen 
assembled with his own military re- 
tainers ; and, according to Wisheart’s 
prediction, it was by no means calcu- 
lated to stem the progress of the re- 
formation. Its scope was, ‘ They 
say we should preach—and why not? 
Better late thrive than never thrive.” 
Excusing his want of preparation for 
a more copious effort of oratory, he 
regaled them with the promise of a 
better sermon at his next coming ; 
and then left the town, without after- 
wards returning to redeem his pledge. 

This startling visitation having thus 
passed away so harmlessly, George 
Wisheart continued his labours in 
Kyle, and frequently preached in the 
parishes of Galston and Bar. He was 
also invited to preach at Mauchline, 
and had repaired thither for the pur- 
pose; but as the church contained 
shrine, which 
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was conceived to be- in danger from 
the iconoclastic zeal of the reformers, 
the sheriff of Ayr occupied the church 
with a band of soldiers for its pre- 
servation. This sight, as before, made 
the friends of Wisheart eager for an 
encounter. Accustomed to decide by 
the sword, they were too prompt to 
introduce it into sacred controversy ; 
and the spectacle of opposition was 
sure to kindle them for the combat, 
whatever might be the question at 
issue. The heavenly spirit of the man 
of God again prevailed. Soothing his 
friends, who were preparing for the 
onset, and drawing their leader aside, 
“ Brother,” he mildly said to him, 
“ Christ Jesus is as potent in the 
fields as in the kirk; and I find that 
himself oftener preached in the desert, 
at the sea-side, and other places judged 
than he did in the temple of 

erusalem. It is the word of peace 
which God sends by me: the blood 
of no man shall be shed this day on 
account of preaching it.” Having 
subdued their resentment, they re- 
paired without the village, to the edge 
of a muir, where Wisheart from a dyke 
preached for more than three hours, 
to an eager and attentive audience. 
By this sermon a gentleman was con- 
verted, who, from his bold depravity, 
was commonly known by the title of 
“the wicked laird of Shiel.” This 
astucious sinner was so affected by the 
discourse that, to the astonishment of 
all who knew him, he wept like a 
child ; and ever after he evinced the 
sincerity of his conversion by the ex- 
cellence and consistency of his con- 
duct. 

While he was thus employed in 
Ayrshire, and successfully kindling 
that light under which the land was 
afterwards to move in joy, there came 
tidings from Dundee that filled his 
benevolent spirit with anxious con- 
cern. Only four days after his expul- 
sion from thence, the pestilence visited 
it; and such was the fury with which 
it raged, that multitudes were falling 
daily under its ravages. It is unne- 
cessary to add, that their unkindness 
was immediately forgot. The people, 
under such a terrible visitation, were 
anxious for his return; and he resolved 
therefore, without delay, to share in 
their calamity and danger. His friends, 
alarmed at such a perilous resolution, 
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endeavoured’ to dissuade him; but he 
would not be hindered. ‘ They are 
now,” he said, “‘ in trouble, and have 
need of comfort: perchance this hand 
of God will make them to magnify 
and reverence that word which before, 
from the fear of man, they lightly 
entreated.”” His arrival gave triumph 
to the citizens of Dundee, even in the 
midst of their calamity. They had 
been obliged to call to mind his awful 
prediction; and while they coupled its 
accomplishment with his expulsion 
from among them, they hoped that his 
return would remove it. As soon as 
he arrived, he lost no time in com- 
mencing those duties that formed the 
great business of his life, and which 
were so especially necessary for a 
stricken and afflicted people. He 
gathered them together, to unfold the 
tidings of life; and as it was impos- 
sible, in their state of things, that they 
could be assembled under one roof, or 
mingled promiscuously, he preached 
at the east port; the healthy sitting 
within the gate, while the infected took 
their station without. His text, so 
applicable to their circumstances, was 
taken from the 107th Psalm: ‘ He 
sent forth his word, and healed them.” 
But not limiting his benevolence to 
the laborious work of frequent preach- 
ing, he toiled incessantly for their re- 
covery; exposing himself fearlessly, 
every hour, to the hazard of contagion, 
by visiting the sick, providing neces- 
saries for such as were in want, and 
carrying spiritual consolation to the 
dying. 

Beaton was not long in learning the 
arrival of Wisheart in Dundee, toge- 
ther with the account of his labours, 
and the manner in which they were 
welcomed. Enraged at his previous 
disappointments, and resolved to be 
more sure in his revenge, he deter- 
mined upon assassinating the reformer ; 
and as instruments were in abundance 
among his ghostly retainers, for a deed 
which could easily be represented as 
an acceptable service to the church, a 
priest, named Sir John Wighton, was 
selected for the purpose, He repaired 
to Dundee, entered the church where 
Wisheart preached, and, with a drawn 
dagger in his hand, which he concealed 
within his frock, he took his station at 
the bottom of the pulpit-stairs, until 
his victim should descend. When the 
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sermon was finished, and the people 
about to depart, the preacher was in 
the act of coming down, when his 
quick eye fell upon the purposed as- 
sassin, and at a glance detected the 
suspiciousness of his attitude. Laying 
his hand, with admirable presence of 
mind, upon that of the priest, he drew 
it forth from its concealment, and se- 
cured the weapon; and the recreant, 
overcome by the suddenness of the 
detection, fell down on his knees at 
the feet of Wisheart, and confessed his 
guilt. An uproar of alarm burst forth 
from the congregation ; and the sick, 
understanding the danger in which 
their benefactor had been placed, rush- 
ed upon Wighton, and soon would 
have torn him in pieces, had not the 
reformer himself interposed. Clasping 
the priest in his arms, and reiterating 
his assurances that he was unhurt, he 
declared that whoever struck his ene- 
my would only do it by wounding 
himself also. ‘* Let him alone,’’ he 
earnestly exclaimed ; “ he has given us 
to understand what we may fear. For 
the time to come we will watch better,” 
In consequence of these remonstrances, 
the trembling culprit was suffered to 
depart unharmei. After this attempt, 
the anxiety of his friends for his safety 
was so great, that a two-handed sword 
was generally carried before him ; and 
the office of bearing it, during the lat- 
ter period of his life, was conferred 
upon John Knox, then a young man. 
Thus the champion of George Wisheart 
was placed under those auspices that 
afterwards fitted him to be the cham- 
pion of the reformation at large. 
When the plague had so far sub- 
sided in Dundee that little danger was 
to be apprehended, he felt himself 
required to change the scene of his 
labours. It might well be said, that 
the kingdom at large was his diocese ; 
and therefore, instead of confining his 
efforts to any particular spot, it was 
necessary that, like an ancient apostle, 
he should forego the comforts of a 
settled life, and move from place to 
place, while he stood almost alone in 
preaching the word of God. It was 
in this manner that, abandoning every 
comfort, the homeless and self-denying 
man became a wanderer through the 
realm; and, accompanied only by a 
few friends, encountered all its colleet- 
ed dangers, that, if possible, he might 
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convey the knowledge of the truth to 
all. The people of Dundee, to whom 
he was now endeared by his sacred 
office, as well as his personal worth, 
entreated him to remain with them; 
but their request could not be granted 
while the land was lying desolate. 
Telling them that God, having put an 
end to one battle, now called him to 
another, he departed, and came to 
Montrose, where he sometimes em- 
ployed himself in preaching, but more 
frequently in solitary meditation. While 
he remained in this town, the cardi- 
nal, indignant at the failure of his late 
attempt, now tried another, which 
seemed to promise better success. He 
forged a letter in the name of a dear 
friend of the reformer, telling him that 
he had been suddenly visited with 
grievous sickness, and entreating his 
society ; while within a mile of the 
town, and on the way by which he 
must pass, an ambush of sixty armed 
men was concealed. The captivity or 
death of Wisheart thus appeared to be 
certain, as he set off with alacrity at 
the summons, accompanied only bya 
few friends. But before he came to 
the spot, he suddenly halted, medi- 
tated for a few moments, and then 
turned to go back to Montrose. His 
followers, surprised at this unexpected 
change, urged him to proceed on his 
journey; but, pointing to the distant 
spot, he told them that God had for- 
bid him to go forward, for treason was 
lurking yonder. On their expressing 
their disbelief of danger, as all appear- 
ed suspicionless, he desired them to 
ride softly forward towards the spot, 
and then tell him what they disco- 
vered there: and, on doing so, they 
detected the ambush, and acknow- 
ledged the propriety of his warning. 
As they rode homeward together, “ I 
know,” said he, ‘that I shall end my 
life by that bloodthirsty man’s hands ; 
but it shall not be in this manner.” 
Frequently after this he intimated, 
both by his sermons and in conversa- 
tion, that his period was drawing to a 
close, and that soon he would be 
summoned to seal his testimony by a 
death of martyrdom. But when they 
were dissolved in sorrow at the thought 
of so great a loss, he cheered them 
with the hope of glorious days that 
were yettocome. His spirit bright- 
ened in the prophetic anticipations of 
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the future; and though all was at 
resent so dark and unpromising,) yet 
ne assured them that Scotland would 
be illuminated throughout with the 
Evangel, as no country had ever been 
before. 

A favourable course of circumstances 
was now anticipated by the reformer, 
in consequence of tidings from the 
west. The Earl of Cassilis, and the 
influential gentlemen of Kyle and Cun- 
ningham, were resolved to apply for a 
public convocation of the bishops, that 
the subject of religion might be consi- 
dered, and the reform of its abuses 
proposed ; and in writing of their pur- 
pose to Wisheart, they appointed a 
particular day on which they would 
meet him at Edinburgh, with the as- 
surance that they would obtain for 
him a hearing from the assembly. 
This seemed to promise a successfu 
issue to his toils, Trusting in the 
omnipotence of divine truth, he hopec 
that, upon such an arena, its supe- 
riority would be vindicated, and its, 
claims regarded ; and, fearless of per- 
sonal hazard, while such an event was 
at stake, he repaired to the place ot 
danger. But, alas! he had come 
hither only to be disappointed. His 
friends, from what cause does no. 
clearly appear, failed in their engage- 
ment, and did not arrive at the capi- 
tal; in consequence of which he was 
obliged to remain in privacy for a day 
or two at Leith, where he had taken u 
his residence. But he could brook such 
unprofitable confinement no longer ; and 
was anxious, at every risk, to resume 
his public duties. ‘* What do I differ 
from a dead man,” he mournfully ex- 
claimed, “‘ except that I eat and drink ? 
To this time God has used my labours 
for the instruction of others, and the 
disclosing of darkness ; and now, I lurk 
like a man ashamed, who dares not 
shew himself before men.” When 
those who endeavoured to restrain him 
warned him of the danger of preaching 
in public, he asked them,‘ Dare ye and 
others to listen, and then let my God 
aes for me as it best pleases him ?” 

ersevering in his intrepid purpose, he 
preached in Leith, and then accom- 
panied his friends to the neighbourhood 
for shelter. On the sabbath after, he 
preached in the church of Inveresk, 
near Edinburgh; and as it was fire- 
quently as dangerous, in those days, 
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to listen to the gospel as to preach it, 
Sir George Douglas, after the sermon, 
said, in the presence of the congrega- 
tion, * I know that my Lord Governor 
and my Lord Cardinal shall hear that 
I have been at this preaching. Say 
to them, that I will avow it; and will 
not only maintain the doctrine I have 
heard, but also defend the person of 
the teacher to the uttermost of my 
power!” This manly avowal, so wor- 
thy of his intrepid race, was received 
with great joy by the adherents of the 
reformation. But, alas! the period was 
at hand which all that friendship could 
not avert; and an enemy was to pre- 
vail, from whom even the power of a 
Douglas was no protection. 

The cardinal, though so frequently 
baffled in his attempts, only clung to 
his purpose with greater pertinacity ; 
and as his plans of assassination had 
been repeatedly defeated, he resolved 
to have recourse to a public trial. Re- 
sistance on the part of the reformers 
was not greatly to be apprehended ; 
for though numerous and powerful, 
yet they were still a recent party, with- 
out a bond of union to connect, ora 
head to guide them. The power of 
the priesthood, on the contrary, seem- 
ed still undiminished ; while Beaton, 
individually, possessed resources by 
which he could set the greatest of the 
nobles at defiance. But the learning, 
the eloquence, and the winning de- 
meanour of Wisheart before a tribunal, 
or at the stake, were more to be dread- 
ed by his enemies than ten thousand 
military partisans. Forgetting, or de- 
spising, in his resentment, these pru- 
dential calculations, the cardinal de- 
termined upon his apprehension ; more 
especially as those western noblemen 
by whom he might have been protected 
were still at a distance. Accordingly 
the Earl of Bothwell was suborned 
for the performance of this treacherous 
deed ; and, at the house of Ormiston, 
Wisheart was secured. He had spent 
the day at Haddington; and being 
about to depart from thence on the 
evening, with the laird of Ormiston 
and a few other gentlemen, to stay at 
the dwelling of the former for the night, 
he bade a long and affectionate farewell 
to his friends who stayed behind, as if 
under the impression that he never 
should behold them again. John Knox, 
his devoted scholar and sword-beazer, 
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earnestly entreated leave to accompan 
his master; but this the other refused, 
“Nay, return to your bairns” (pupils), 
he said, “and God bless you; one is 
sufficient for a sacrifice.” He then 
took from him the two-handed sword, 
as if his office were at an end; and his 
illustrious successor, thus dismissed, 
retired, with an aching heart. 

Wisheart then repaired with the laird 
of Ormiston to his house; and after 
conversation, during which the former 
appeared light of heart, as if his cares 
were drawing to a close, he solemnly 
prayed with the whole company ; after 
which they retired to rest. But at 
midnight they were aroused with a 
violent knocking ; and on looking out, 
they found that the house was sur- 
rounded with a powerful force, com- 
manded by the Earl of Bothwell. 
Resistance would, in such circum- 
stances, have been madness; but, in 
spite of overwhelming numbers, the 
friends of Wisheart rallied round him, 
and prepared to combat in his defence. 
This perilous extremity he hastened to 
prevent, by yielding himself to the 
captor; while Bothwell solemnly as- 
sured the gentlemen that no harm was 
intended, and that should violence be 
offered to Wisheart, he would himself 
interpose for his safety. With this 
ddhdae prospect, they were obliged to 
submit ; and Wisheart was borne away. 
The Earl had probably been sincere in 
his declarations at the moment; but 
the blandishments of the queen regent, 
and the bribes of the cardinal, soon 
erased them from his memory; and 
after a short delay, he forfeited his 
plighted troth by surrendering his pri- 
soner into the hands of Beaton. From 
that time forth,” says Pitscottie, with 
honest indignation, “the Earl Bothwell 
prospered never, neither any of his 
affairs.” 

After having been confined for more 
than a month in irons, in the sea- 
tower of St. Andrews, the cardinal re- 
solved to bring the martyr to a public 
trial; and that the odium of his con- 
demnation and death might be buried 
under numerous sanctions and an im- 
posing pageantry, all the ecclesiastics 
who could be convoked together were 
mustered for the occasion. Such was 
their zealous unanimity to destroy him, 
that minor feuds were forgot; and 
though Dunbar, the archbishop of 
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Glasgow, had been at deadly quarrel 
with the cardinal, yet he attended at 
the invitation, and co-operated with the 
latter in all his measures. On the 
first of March these two prelates, with 
a throng of ecclesiastics, preceded and 
followed by powerful bands of men-at- 
arms, marched in solemn procession to 
the abbey church, where Wisheart was 
summoned before them. Sermon being 
preached to the numerous audience 
by Winram, the sub-prior, the prisoner 
was then led to the pulpit, and the 
articles of accusation were read against 
him. They were of the usual charac- 
ter, containing charges of denying the 
seven sacraments, opposition to image- 
worship, opposition to the usurped 
powers of the priesthood, to the real 
presence in the mass, and the efficacy 
of penance, confession, and absolu- 
tion ; which were also expressed in the 
strongest and bitterest language, and 
intermingled with much that was un- 
founded, in order to excite the public 
horror against him. The accuser, after 
he had recited the tremendous list with 
a violence that nearly deprived him of 
breath, then finished by spitting in the 
prisoner’s face, and summoning him to 
reply. 

Wisheart listened to the charges and 
bore the insult with calm, collected 
dignity; and kneeling down for a few 
moments, he committed himself in so- 
lemn prayer to the direction of God. 
He then rose to reply. In words fraught 
with eloquence, and breathing the spi- 
rit of gentleness and forgiveness, he 
had entreated a patient hearing, and 
was proceeding to unfold the princi- 
ples of his belief and teaching, when 
the judges, alarmed at the power of 
such a moving discourse, abruptly 
compelled him to be silent. It was 
thought more politic to read once more 
the list of charges against him, and 
require his answer to each in turn, that 
such dangerous oratory might be pre- 
vented. The accuser then returned to 
his catalogue, and repeated its contents, 
which he plentifully mingled with the 
Opprobrious terms of “traitor,” ‘ re- 
negacde,”  heretic,”’ * thief,” which he 
furiously hurled against the prisoner ; 
and when the latter proceeded to answer 
each charge individually, he was in- 
terrupted, before he could finish, by 
the succeeding article. The judges, 
too, interrupted his replies with expres- 
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sions of scorn, or more indecent laugh- 
ter ; as if their power had placed them 
not only beyond responsibility, ‘but 
even those rules of decency which are 
common to the rudest tribes ii sueh 
circumstances. It required no uncom- 
mon measure of sagacity to foresee the 
result of such a, trial. He was pro- 
nounced guilty, and sentenced to die ; 
and he was remanded for a short space, 
only to give time to prepare for his 
execution. 

The apparatus of death having been 
got ready, he was led from prison to 
the stake. On the way, two friars met 
him, who said, “‘ Master George, pray 
to our Lady, that she may be a media- 
trix for you to her Son.” * Cease,” 
he mildly replied; “tempt me not, 
my brethren;” and then passed on. 
When bound to the stake, he addressed 
the by-standers in a short but affecting 
appeal; at the end of which he said, 
“Consider and behold my visage: ye 
shall not see me change my colour: 
this grim fire I fear not; and so I pray 
you to do, ifany persecution come unto 
you for the word’s sake; and not to 
fear them that slay the body, and after 
that have no power to slay the soul!” 
He then prayed for his persecutors, 
whether their hostility should have 
arisen from malice or ignorance. In 
the meantime, those for whom he thus 
supplicated looked on from the neigh- 
bouring walls of the cardinal’s castle; 
which were spread with tapestry for 
the occasion ; and there Beaton him- 
self reclined in luxurious pomp, re- 
garding the scene as if it had been a 
holiday exhibition. All the artillery 
of the castle was also brought to bear 
upon the place of execution, either 
lest a rescue should be attempted by 
Wisheart’s friends, or the by-standers 
themselves be excited, from compas- 
sion, to a tumult. The executioner 
approached the martyr, saying, “Sir, I 
pray you forgive me, for I am not guilty 
of your death :” to which Wisheart, 
kissing him on the cheek, answered, 
‘‘Lo! here is a token that I forgive 
thee: my Heart, do thine office!” the 
flames were then kindled ; and as they 
continued to increase in fierceness, the 
officer who guarded the execution sym- 
pathizingly bade the sufferer to think 
upon God. “ Captain,” replied the 
dying martyr, as he looked to the in- 
sulting triumph of his adversary upon 
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the castle wall, “‘ may God forgive that 
man who thus persecutes God’s ser- 
vants! Within a few days he shall 
lie as shamefully, on that same place, 
as now he lies glorious!”” After these 
prophetic words he soon expired. 


The awful prediction which he thus , 


uttered, while standing, as it were, at 
the threshold of the eternal existence, 
and deriving from thence a portion of 
its supernatural prescience, was indeed 
beyond the compass of human saga- 
city, and, almost, of the wildest ima- 
gination. The cardinal, who had suc- 
cessfully baffled every rival, and con- 
trolled events at pleasure, laughed to 
scorn every suggestion of danger; and 
he had fortified his own castle of St. 
Andrews so strongly, that even a royal 
army might have been found unequal 
to its capture. Thus confident in his 
strength, the martyr’s prophecy, if ever 
it reached his ears, was probably re- 
garded as an idle word, and merely 
served to add keenness to his scorn. 
But, in a few days only, so incredible 
a deed was accomplished, and accom- 
ares by one whom he regarded as 

is friend. Only sixteen men, leagued 
together for the perilous otic sur- 
prised his stronghold, though deemed 
impregnable, and numerously garrison- 
ed; and Beaton, roused from sleep, 
after a night of guilty indulgence, 
was reminded, by the conspirators, 
of Wisheart’s death, and then thrust 
through with a sword ; while all that 
he could utter in his last moments 
was, ‘‘ Fye! fye! Iam a priest, I am 
a priest! What, is all gone?”” When 
the day dawned, and the crowds as- 
sembled before the castle, his body 
was dragged from the cellar into which 
it had been thrown, and exhibited to 
their gaze, like the carcass of a felon, 
upon that very place from whence he 
had so lately glutted his eyes with 
the death of his victim ; and the same 
crowd who had been so lately assem- 
bled to behold how a righteous man 
could die, were now called to behold 
the terrible contrast, in the end of his 
guilty adversary. 


The following portrait of this illus- 
trious reformer was communicated to 
Fox, themartyrologist, by EmeryTilney, 
apupil of Wisheart, during his residence 
at the university of Cambridge; and 
it is so distinct, and withal so affecting 
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a delineation, that there needs no apo- 
logy for its insertion here. 

“ About the yeare of our Lord a 
thousand five hundreth fortie and three, 
there was in the universitie of Cam- 
bridge one Maister George Wischart, 
commonly called Maister George of 
Bennet’s Colledge, who was a man 
of tall stature, polde-headed, and on 
the same a round French cap of the 
best. Judged of melancholye com- 
plexion by his physiognomie ; blacke- 
haired, long-bearded, comely of per- 
sonage; well spoken after his coun- 
trey of Scotland, courteous, lowly, love- 
ly, glad to teach, desirous to learne, and 
was well travailed ; having on him, for 
his habit or clothing, never but a man- 
tell frise gowne to the shoes, a black 
Millian fustain dublet, and plain blacke 
hosen, course new canvasse for his 
shirtes, and white falling bandes and 
cuffes at the handes. All the which 
apparell he gave to the poore, some 
weekly, some monethly, some qtarter- 
lie, as hee liked, saving his French 
cappe, which he kept the whole yeare 
of my being with him. He was aman 
modest, temperate, fearing God, hating 
covetesnesse: for his charitie had never 
ende, night, noone, nor daye. He for- 
bare one meale in three, one day in 
foure for the most parte, except some- 
thing to comfort nature. Hee lay hard 
upon a pouffe of straw ; course new 
canvasse sheetes, which, when he 
changed, he gave away. He had com- 
monly by his bed side a tubbe of water, 
in the which (his people being in bed, 
the candle put out, and all quiet) hee 
used to bathe himselfe, as I being very 
yong, being assured, offen heard him, 
and in one light night discerned him. 
He loved mee tenderly, and I him, 
for my age, as effectually. Hee taught 
with great modestie and gravetie; so 
that some of his people thought him 
severe, and would have slaine him; 
but the Lord was his defence, And 
hee, after due correction for their 
malice, by good exhortation amended 
them ; and he went his way. O that 
the Lord had left him to me his poore 
boy, that hee might have finished that 
he had begunne! For in his religion 
he was as you see heere in the rest of 
his life, when he went into: Scotland 
with divers of the nobilitie, that came 
for a treatie to King Henry the Eight. 
His learning was no less sufficient then 
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his desire, alwayes prest and readie, to 
do good in that he was able, both -in 
the house privately, and in the schoole 
publickely, professing and reading di- 
vers authours. 

“If L should declare his love to me 
and all men, his charitie to the poore, 
in giving, relieving, caring, helping, 
providing, yea infinitely studying how 
to do good unto all, and hurt to none, 


I should sooner want words than just 
cause to commend him. 

“ All this I testifie with my whole 
heart and trueth of ‘this godly man. 
He that made all, governeth all, and 
shall iudye alt, knoweth I speake the 
troth, that the simple may be satisfied, 
the arrogant confounded, the hypocrite 
disclosed.” 


VALERIUS. 





NORTHERN WHALE-FISHERY. 


(Extracts from the log of a green hand.) 


On the third of March I enrolled my 
name, as a landsman, to go out on‘a 
voyage to the Greenland whale fishery, 
ina vessel which I may call the Ranger, 
belonging to a port in the north of 
England ; and the muster took place 
on board on the fo'lowing day, when 
we cleared out with the usual bustle 
and ceremony, and put to sea. 

The hour of sailing was eleven 
o’clock, a.m., and the wind was 
blowing stiffly from the west, so that 
we soon found our good ship stretch- 
ing along the coast of Northuinberland, 
at the rate of seven or eight knots an 
hour, when, about six o’clock in the 
evening, the gale augmented consider- 
ably, and it became necessary to short- 
en sail. For several hours previous 
to this I had become rather squeam- 
ish, and had paid my respects, over 
the gunwale, to old Father, Neptune 
several times ; but now that the mo- 
tion of our bark had increased to an 
alarming pitch, my devoirs to that 
personage became more and more fre- 

uent; and as I clung, cat-like, for 
se life, to the weather-rigging, being 
the while drenched, froin the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot, by 
the dashing spray, and furnishing a 
subject of joke to the sailors, I need 
not attempt to describe the host of 
horrifying images that floated across my 
awe-stricken and bewildered senses. 
I looked around me for escape. Back 
door, to get out at, there was none; 
and, even at this trying time, when I 
was scarcely able to support myself 
erect by the aid of all-fours, 1 was 
startled by the hoarse, rough voice of 
the spectioneer, into whose watch I 
had been balloted, cannonading ‘my 
optics in the usual nautical style, and 


ordering me to get up aloft and assist 
in taking in a reef of the main-top- 


il. 

The look of distress I cast on this 
officer, in answer to his authoritative 
mandate, might have awakened com- 
miseration in the hardest whinstone. 
Here, however, it was unavailing; for 
the command to ascend was threaten- 
ingly renewed, with the addition of a 
fresh volley of oaths, and I was lite- 
rally may eee to ascend to the upper 
regions, despite of every remonstrance 
to be allowed to remain on deck. 
Thus impelled, therefore, I made my 
way to the rattlings, holding on like 
“ grim Death ;” and as I ascended, 
step by step, “with a snail-crawling 
pace,” I dared scarcely allow my eyes 
to rest for an instant on the curly- 
headed billows that were raging, foam- 
ing, and boiling below with terrifying 
fury ; aud, as one swelling wave rose 
behind another, and made the vessel 
pitch and roll, [ was fearful that every 
succeeding surge would shake me from 
the rigging, and plunge me into the 
overwhelming abyss. 

Ere I had reached the top, I was 
met by the sailors, who had already 
completed the work in which I was 
to have lent a hand; and, as they de- 
scended over me,—for I could not get 
out of their way, but stood, half petri- 
fied, hugging the shrouds with great 
ardour,—they indulged in a = ak of 
rade scoffings, which were ill calcu- 
lated, it may be imagined, to alleviate 
my sufferings. With considerable diffi- 
culty I again reached the deck, where 
I managed to remain till our watch 
was relieved, at “eight bells,” as’ the 
period at which the four hours’ ‘watch 
terminates is technically termed, when 
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I went below to the “‘ between decks,” 
with my messmates. 

Supper was here served up, on a 
chest-head, in arather rough-and-round 
style; and around this rude table the 
mess ranged themselves in the best 
manner they could. It consisted of 
salt pork and biscuits; and each man 
in turn, according to the rank he held, 
(for there are numerous degrees of dis- 
tinction among even the inferior officers 
of a Greenland whaler,) helped him- 
self to a small piece, ‘ about a pound,” 
which having placed on a biscuit, in- 
stead of a plate, he began to cut away 
and devour at a reasonable rate. But, 
for my own part, having no stomach 
for their fare, I could not join in the 
onslaught ; and therefore I crawled aft 
to the “‘ half-deck,” or sleeping-room, 
to seek a place of rest. This apart- 
ment was about eight or nine feet 
square, about five-and-a-half feet in 
height, and contained beds, in the 
form of cupboards with sliding shut- 
ters, and ranged three deep, for the 
accommodation of upwards of forty 
men. The cot assigned to the carpen- 
ter’s mate and myself—he being also 
a green hand—was in the lower tier, 
and not by any means the most com- 
fortable that could have been selected. 
Nor could we expect this; for, to say 
sooth, sailors are seldom very accom- 
modating to landsmen where the par- 
celling out of the good things of this 
life is concerned. 

I was glad, however, of any place 
where I could bring my giddy head to 
an anchor ; and, consequently, I crept 
into my little cabin, in order to seek 
that repose of which I stood so much 
in need. 

In obtaining this, however, I was 
sorely disappointed ; for the vessel was 
now making short boards, or tacks ; 
and, as the position of my berth lay 
athwart-ships, as we put about on this 
and that tack I was alternately thrown, 
now on my head, then on my feet, in 
a semi-perpendicular posture ; and the 
dimensions of my crib would not per- 
mit me to turn myself topsy-turvy, to 
humour the wearing of the ship. 

I had occupied this bed of sea-sick- 
ness only a few hours, when I was 
aroused by three loud and distinct 
knocks on the deck, which were ac- 
companied by as many calls of ‘ All 
hands a-hoy!” from the stentorjan 
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pipe of the boatswain. This -calb was’ 
instantly answered by a simultaneous 
pushing aside of the bed-shutters, and 
in a twinkling the entire sleepers were 
on their legs ; and having hastily flung 
on some articles of upper clothing,— 
for, when at sea, sailors seldom or 
ever divest themselves of their under- 
clothing,—they tumbled up the hatch 
way, one after another, in great haste: 
I followed as quickly as I could; for 
I had become apprehensive that the 
ship was sinking; and the clashing 
of coils of ropes upon the deck, the “yo 
he hoiug” of the crew, and the tram- 
pling of their feet on deck, together 
with the violent raging of the storm, 
had impressed me with the idea that 
certain destruction must be near at 
hand ; and, indeed, when I got on deck, 
appearances were little calculated to 
allay my fears. 

The gale had now assumed the cha- 
racter of a hurricane, the sea was fear- 
fully agitated, the night was dark, and, 
as one wave after another broke over 
our ship, the scene presented was at 
once sublime and appalling. 

Soon, however, was the vessel made 
snug, and hove to, under a single 
storm-stay-sail; and, as she nobly 
breasted the angry surge, she seemed 
‘like a rock opposed to the rude ele- 
ments, yet still o’ertopping them in 
sullen majesty.” 

The storm continued for four days 
and nights with unabated fury ; during 
which time we were, of course, driving 
to leeward at a rapid rate; but, by 
the goodness of Him who can com- 
mand the stormy waves to be still, the 
gale took off on the morning of the 9th ; 
and on the evening of that day we ran 
into Brassa Sound, Shetland, for the 
purpose of repairing some damage 
which our vessel had sustained during 
the gale, 

This was speedily accomplished ; 
and, with a smart breeze from the 
south-west, we again set sail for Green- 
land, and, after a rather rough passage, 
in the course of which we experienced 
a contrariety of winds, we passed the 
North Cape, and reached the precincts 
of Greenland on the first of April. 

Having obtained this cold latitude 
at so early a period of the season, we 
found the frost so extremely nipping 
to our fingers, toes, and ears, that the 
addition of double socks, mittens, and 
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worsted wigs became necessary to pre- 
serve these parts from being frost- 
bitten. 

Judging from these circumstances 
that the east ice towards Spitzbergen 
was not yet sufficiently open for whale 
fishing, we stood away to the west, 
to approach the west or Greenland ice 
in the vicinity of the desolate island 
of Janmayen, which is a very great 
resort for seals, and a profitable fish- 
ing may be had there before the ice 
further to the north is broken up. 
Indeed, there are many vessels, chiefly 
Dutch, I believe, that come here solely 
for the seal-fishing, caring little to 
proceed further north to fish for the 
whale. 

The seals of this region are, gene- 
rally speaking, of small size, of a 
dingy white colour, and remarkably 
plump and fat. They are very nume- 
rous, unsuspicious, and easily caught ; 
for, on a shout being raised by the 
sailors, as they near the piece of ice 
on which they lie, they are so stunned 
and bewildered that neither escape nor 
resistance is attempted; and, conse- 
quently, the innocent creatures can 
be knocked on the head and hooked 
on board with the tomahawk, till your 
boat is loaded in a very brief space of 
time. In proof of this, one fine day, 
and the only one in which, from the 
boisterous state of the weather, we 
had a proper opportunity of trying our 
hand at the seal-fishing, we caught 
pay an of eight-hundred in the course 
of a few hours ; and, had it not set in 
thick and foggy weather, we might 
have filled the ship in less than a 
fortnight. 

The seals at old Greenland, or on 
the coasts of Spitzbergen, again, are 
far more cunning than the west-ice in- 
dividuals of the same species ; for al- 
though they may be observed occupy- 
ing the sunny side of a pack or floe 
of ice, as thick as sheep on a hill 
when they are most closely grouped 
together, yet at the approach of a boat 
they hop off to the water with amazing 
rapidity, considering their apparent in- 
efficient organs of locomotion; and it 
is a rare circumstance to get hold of a 
single fin. Indeed, unless you shoot 
them, they are hardly to be caught ; 
for they seldom reward the toil of 
a charge, tomahawk in hand; not to 
meention the danger that arises from 


resistance, that sometimes occurs in 
charging upon the older black seals, or 
clap-matches, as they are termed. 

ving the west ice, we stood for 
the haunts of the whale, and reached 
fishing-ground about the middle of 
April. The weather was still very 
stormy ; and although the whales were 
seen blowing about in great numbers, 
owing to the swell that was running, 
we could not lower a boat for some 
time, to go in pursuit of them. The 
temperature also increased as we neared 
the snow-and-ice-clad shores of the 
arctic regions, which were now visible 
at the distance of some fifty or sixty 
miles; and the “‘ barber,” or hoar frost, 
was at so “ shaving” a pitch, that every 
means, by the adoption of our warmest 
apparel, and a continuous motion on 
deck, became indispensable to keep 
the extremities of the body from being 
frost-bitten. So intense and biting 
was the frost, that the breath which 
settled on those parts of our garments 
in the vicinity of the nose and mouth 
became coagulated, and it was no un- 
common thing to see tangles of ice 
dangling at the whiskers and eye-lashes 
of the sailors. 

For two or three weeks we conti- 
nued to cruise about in those wintry 
regions without effecting any farther 
progress, save in the making of pre- 
parations for the anticipated fishing. 
These consisted in stowing the lines, 
harpoons, lances, and other appoint- 
ments into the boats ; which, thus 
equipped, were now slung by fore- 
and-aft tackles over the side of the 
ship, ready to be lowered into the wa- 
ter, fully manned, at a moment’s notice, 
on the appearance of a whale. Whale 
ships generally carry from five to eight 
boats, and about fifty men. Each boat 
has a harpooneer on board, whose duty 
it is, on coming up to the fish, to strike 
his barbed weapon, to which the line 
is attached, into the sea-monster; a 
boat-steerer, who guides the boat on 
to the safest part of the animal, avoid- 
ing, if possible, the death-dealing fins 
and the tail; and a line-coiler, who 
rows the aftermost oar, and also ma~ 
nages the out-running of the line, that 
it may not get tangled. Besides these 
officers, there are four or five of the 
common jacks or green hands in the 
boat. 

The whale boats are reckoned the 














swiftest barks afloat ; and, indeed, it is 
quite astonishing to witness the speed 
at which they can go out in smooth 
water, when in full chase of their 
monstrous game. 

Another important preparation for 
the’ prosecution of the fishing, is the 
erecting of what is called the ‘‘ crow’s 
nest.” This structure is shaped like a 
barrel, and is generally placed on the 
main-topmast-head, as a sentry-box, to 
contain the captain, or any one whom 
he may depute to occupy it, the duty of 
the occupant being to survey the sur- 
rounding waste of ice and sea, and to 
give directions to those on deck how 
to steer the ship, to avoid the danger 
of getting crushed or beset among the 
ice, and also to give notice when he 
observes any whales astir. The crow’s 
nest is entered by the bottom, which 
lifts up into itself, to admit the indivi- 
dual, and then closes downwards, thus 
at once forming a hatchway of entrance 
and a resting-place for his feet. 

The moment a whale is seen, one 
or two boats are lowered, and rowed 
with all speed in its direction ; and, if 
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it has disappeared under the, waves» 
before they come up, they proceed sto: 
the spot where it is calculated the 
huge a will again rise to blow; 
and here its reappearance above water 
is watched. When this takes place; 
they cautiously approach, taking care 
to observe the most profound silence, 
for fear of scaring off the animal, which 
the slightest noise would do; and, 
having got within reach of it, the har- 
pooneer strikes his weapon into the 
fish, which, on feeling the wound, 
darts under water with the velocity of 
a mail-coach at full speed; and usually, 
if such be near, retreats under a field 
or pack of ice, where it remains gene~ 
rally about twenty minutes. 

The instant a whale is struck by a 
boat, a small flag is hoisted, which 
signal being observed from the ship 
by those on board, they commence a 
furious trampling with their feet on 
deck, set up a simultaneous. shout. of 
“A fall! a fall!” and in double quick 
time the remaining boats are manned 
and pulled off to assist in securing the 
blubbery treasure. 


( To be continued. ) 





CHARACTER OF THE 
We intend to present our readers with 
an occasional extract from a valuable 
work, now publishing, entitled “ the 
History of the Highlands and the 
Highland Clans,” by James Brown, 
LL.D., and which we trust will not be 
considered by our friends as extraneous 
leaves on the stem of the ** Thistle.” 
“The early history ofthe Highlanders 
presents us with a bold and hardy race 
of men, filled with a romantic attach- 
ment to their native mountains and 
glens, cherishing an exalted spirit of 
independence, and firmly bound to- 
gether in septs, or clans, by the ties of 
kindred. Having little intercourse with 
the rest of the world, and pent up for 
many centuries within the Grampian 
range, the Highlanders acquired a pe- 
culiar character, and retained or adopted 
habits and manners differing widely from 
those of their lowland neighbours. The 
ideas and employments which their se- 
clusion from the world rendered habi- 
tual,—the familiar contemplation of 
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the most sublime objects of nature,— 
the habit of concentrating their affec- 
tions within the narrow precincts of 
their own glens, or the limited circle of 
their own kinsmen,—and the necessity 
of union and self-dependence in all 
difficulties and dangers, combined to 
form a peculiar and original character. 
A certain romantic sentiment, the off- 
spring of deep and cherished feeling, 
strong attachment to their country and 
kindred, and a consequent disdain of 
submission to strangers, formed the 
character of independence ; while an 
habitual contempt of danger was nou 
rished by their solitary musings, of 
which the honour of their clan, anda 
long descent from brave and warlike 
ancestors, formed the frequent theme; 
Thus, their exercises, their amusements, 
their modes of subsistence, their motives 
of action, their prejudices and. their 
superstitions, became characteristic, 
permanent, and peculiar. 

‘¢ Pirmness and decision, fertility in 
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resources, ardour in friendship, and a 
generous enthusiasm, were the result of 
such a situation, such modes of life, 
and such habits of thought. Feeling 
themselves separated by nature from 
the rest of mankind, and distinguished 
by their language, their habits, their 
manners, and their dress, they consi- 
dered themselves the original pos- 
sessors of the country, and regarded the 
Saxons of the lowlands as strangers and 
intruders.’ * 

“Like their Celtic ancestors, the 
Highlanders were tall, robust, and 
well formed. Early marriages were 
unknown among them, and it was rare 
for a female who was of a puny stature 
and delicate constitution to be honoured 
with a husband. The following ob- 
servations of Martin on the inhabitants 
of some of the western islands may be 
generally applied to the Highlanders : 
—‘They are not obliged to art in 
forming their bodies, for nature never 
fails to act her part bountifully to 
them ; perhaps there is no part of the 
habitable globe where so few bodily 
imperfections are to be seen, nor any 
children that go more early. I have 
observed several of them walk alone 
before they were ten months old : they 
are bathed all over every morning and 
evening, some in cold, some in warm 
water ; but the latter is most commonly 
used, and they wear nothing strait 
about them. The mother generally 
suckles the child, failing of which, a 
nurse is provided, for they seldom bring 
up any by hand: they give new-born 
infants fresh butter to take away the 
miconium, and this they do for several 
days; they taste neither sugar nor 
cinnamon, nor have they any daily 
allowance of sack bestowed on them, 
as the custom is elsewhere, nor is the 
nurse allowed to taste ale. The gene- 
rality wear neither shoes nor stockings 
before they are seven, eight, or ten 
years old ; and many among them wear 
no nightcaps before they are sixteen 
years old, and upwards; some use 
none all their life-time, and these are 
not so liable to headaches as others who 
keep their heads warm.’ + 

**This practice of bathing children 
every morning and evening, contributes, 
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more than any other expedient, to steel 
the body against cold, and to preserve 
the frame from rheumatic affection. Nor 
did this healthy operation cease. with 
childhood,—it was continued in after 
life, and the practice still is with those 
who wear the kilt to wash their limbs 
every morning as a preventive against 
cold. These precautions made the 
Highlanders impervious to cold, and 
indifferent to warm and cumbrous 
clothing. Their wardrobe was, of 
course, very scanty, but quite sufficient 
for useful purposes—comfort and clean- 
liness. 

“As a proof of the indifference of 
the Highlanders to cold, reference has 
been made to their often sleeping in 
the open air during the severity of 
winter. Birt, who resided among them, 
and wrote, in the year 1725, relates 
that he has seen the pinera which they 
occupied, and which were known by 
being free from the snow that deeply 
covered the ground, except where the 
heat of their bodies had melted it. 
The same writer represents a chief as 
giving offence to his clan by his dege- 
neracy, in forming the snow into a 

illow before he lay down. ‘The 

ighlanders were so accustomed to 
sleep in the open air, that the want of 
shelter was of little consequence to 
them. It was usual, before they lay 
down, to dip their plaids in the water, 
by which the cloth was less pervious 
to the wind, and the heat of their 
bodies produced a warmth which the 
woollen, if dry, could not afford. An 
old man informed me, that a favourite 
place of repose was under a cover of 
thick over-hanging heath. The High- 
landers, in 1745, could scarcely be 

revailed on to use tents. It is not 
ong since those who frequented Law- 
rence fair, St. Sair’s, and other markets 
in the Garioch of Aberdeenshire, gave 
up the practice of sleeping in the open 
fields. The horses being on these oc- 
casions left to shift for themselves, the 
inhabitants no longer have their. crop 
spoiled by their ‘upthrough neigh- 
bours,’ with whom they had often 
bloody contentions, in consequence of 
these unceremonious visits.’ ” } 





* Stewart’s Sketches, i, 7, 8. 
vp Martin’s Western Islands, 2d edit. 194, 195. 


t Logan, i. 104, 105. 
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Tererum, poor fellow, was known to 
all the country round, and liked by 
everybody. He was a middle-sized, 
motley, and rather handsome mongrel, 
related to the terrier and sheep-dog, 
and combining their best characteris- 
tics, with a visage noticeable for its 
expression of honest good-nature and 
demure thoughtfulness; and he be- 
longed to the kindest of masters, the 
worthy and revered pastor of a rural 
congregation in the northern Highlands. 
He was the constant attendant, or 
rather fore-runner, of this good man, 
in all his ministerial walks and visit- 
ings. Teerum had somehow the knack 
of ascertaining to what house the mi- 
nister was going ; and thither, on ap- 
proaching within a convenient distance, 
it was his invariable custom to run, at 
a brisk trot, and give seasonable warn- 
ing of his coming. Poor Teerum— 
the housewife’s friend! How often 
have you fluttered the hearts of a whole 
family by your officious announcement 
of the near approach of the ghostly 
catechiser, of the searching and faith- 
ful man of God! Ay, and much dust, 
too, have you fluttered, in your day, 
from off the dun walls and the well- 
smoked bookcase; not seldom, I fear, 
from off the Holy Bible, the Con- 
fession of Faith; and the Larger and 
Shorter Catechism! Many a wife 
have you sent to her kist, to look for 
scons and clean towels; and to her 
ambry, to ascertain the safety of “ the 
bitters or dram-bottle,” with its juni- 
per-berries, cloves, and bits of orange- 
peel, flickering in the pure lucid 
“dew.” Ah, many atime were you 
caressed, and called a ‘ weel-haired 
tyke,” a “canny colly,” an ‘ honest 
and most usefu’ beast,” for your time- 
ful warnings ; and many a nice gristly 
bone have you had for your pains! 
Excusably, indeed, might you have 
been mistaken for a bishop’s cur, or a 
cook’s pet,—you were so round and 
sleek, so well-favoured, so ill-matched 
in condition with your abstemious and 
thought-worn master. Never can I 
forget your wonted look of grave im- 
ortance and demure dignity, on the 
Castine issue of your heraldry,— 
your seeming triumph over the noise 
and hurry it created, and the self- 
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satisfied solemnity with which you 
would retire to a nook of the kitchen, 
to gnaw the reward of your merits. 
Well, thus for many a year lived “ the 
minister's dog ;” but, at last, age made 
him dull and drowsy: yet, he never 
forsook his pious owner—‘* semper 
gressum comitatus herilem;” and he 
died—an affecting, though not unfitting 
end—in a perilous attempt to follow 
him. 

Now bis death happened on this 
wise. The minister had to officiate at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 
in Inverness, and he was sure Teerum 
would strive to accompany him; but 
as he was now well stricken in years, 
and withal had lately become a rather 
troublesome attendant, he was desirous 
of dispensing with his company on this 
occasion; and, accordingly, directed 
one of *‘ the boys” (his sons) to lock 
up poor Teerum, till he should be so 
far forward on his journey that he 
would be unable to trace his course 
and come up with him. So, not with- 
out considerable difficulty, the shrewd 
brute seeming to have suspicions of the 
intent, he was lugged into the coal- 
cellar, where, during about two hours 
of durance vile, he moaned and yowled 
so piteously as to make anybody’s heart 
sore; and he was no sooner uncellared 
than off he set, a-smelling after his 
master, according to his usual manner 
on such occasions, amidst the titters 
of the whole family, who were vastly 
tickled by the fitful impatience of his 
nose, and amused by the idea of, as 
they conceived, his chanceless chase. 
But his old nose fairly outwitted them ; 
and, bounding off in the right direc- 
tion, he was soon out of sight, After 
a hard run, he reached Invergordon 
ferry, some miles distant from the 
manse, not many minutes after the boat 
had put off with the minister, who was, 
verily, not a little surprised when he 
espied his faithful Teerum standing at 
the very verge of the pier, wagging his 
tail, and looking most wistfully towards 
the boat, in which he had doubtless 
discovered his master, 

Now, it is proper to mention here, 
that Teerum had a very strong distaste 
for salt water; so insuperable,.an aver- 
sion to it, that when he accompanied 
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any of the minister’s sons on a swim- 
ming excursion to Portundruy or Caun- 
ree, he would never venture down the 
cliffs, apprehensive the boys had a no- 
tion that sea-bathing could do him no 
harm. No, after his first and only 
ducking, never could he be induced to 
descend the cliffs ; but there would he 
station himself, on their topmost pin- 
nacle, watching, with looks aud ges- 
tures of anxious concern, the daring 
gambols of his young friends among 
the waves. 

Well, there stands this sea-fearing 
dog, on the outmost edge of Inver- 
gordon pier, his tail wagging inces- 
santly, and his face, as already said, 
turned most wistfully toward the ferry- 
boat, that was bearing away his be- 
loved master. After a brief interval, 
however, of coaxing looks and impatient 
gestures, the boat still continuing its 
course, his tail ceased to wag, and he 
appeared to have sunk into a mood of 
despair, or of grave cogitation. As it 
happened, poor fellow, he was engaged 
in a struggle between fear and fidelity 
—apprehension for his own safety, and 
affection for his master. But the pause 
was short; his fidelity and affection 

revailed, and he leaped into the tide. 
This signal and unexpected proof of 
his devotion was not unobserved by 
the minister, who instantly desired the 
boatmen to row back and save his dog: 
but a wilful, heartless man—how in- 
ferior some men are to some brutes !— 
a wilful, heartless man, who had, un- 
fortunately, hired the boat, insisted, for 
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the sake of his mere convenience, that 
it should ‘not~return to the rescue of 
“a dog.” The ferrymen, however, 
who, like all generous and courageous 
men, had a peculiar respect and regard 
for the canine tribe, plied their oars 
lustily, and, on reaching the opposite 
shore, returned to the rescue speedi/y,— 
but, alas, too late! They sought in 
vain for poor Teerum. When they 
caught the last glimpse of him, he had 
reached the middle of the ferry, which 
is about three miles wide. There the 
current was passing strong ; and there, 
his strength failing him, the brave old 
brute must have sunk in the remorse- 
less waves. It is to be hoped that he 
descried the boat making towards him ; 
he would, I doubt not, have under- 
stood its destination, and would thus 
have perished in the full and pleasing 
assurance of his beloved master’s reci- 
procal affection. 

One lowering evening, some days 
thereafter, his lifeless body was cast on 
the distant shores of his and the minis- 
ter’s native parish,—some approving 
Neréid having, doubtless, directed its 
course; and the funeral rites, pro- 
posed by the mourning juveniles of the 
manse, were anticipated by Nature,— 
for, on that dreary night, poor Teerum 
found an unknown grave in the drifting 
sand, and a suitable dirge in the spirit- 
like wailing of the sea-breeze, and the 
mournful dash of the weltering waves. 


KyYNopuiLus. 
Putney, Sept.7. 
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SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO ROSLIN, IN THE AUTUMN OF LAST YEAR. 


Now falls the leaf, slow quivering to the ground ; 
Now hang the naked trees their branches bare ; 

Now seared leaves bestrew the woods around, 

And mournful music fills the ambient air. 

No longer golden fields, and forests fair, 

Wave proud their rich and fruitful heads on high ;— 
Verdure is dying with the dying year ; 

And soon the snow shall fall, and lower the sky. 


Slow runs the Esk, deep in her channelled bed ; 
On each side rise dun, lofty, cliffs afar ; 

And mountain pines, in. withered foliage clad, 
High in the heavens, wage with the tempest war! 
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Below them, rocks and cliffs all access mar ; 

And trees, from shelving crags, wave o’er the stream, 
Dark, hollow caverns by its margin roar, 

Where never enters Phebus’ powerful beam. 


And see behind, in solitary state, 

Old Roslin Castle in her widowhood ! 

The thistle grows where rose her massy gate ; 
The ivy creeps where once the warrior stood. 
She looks o’er all the forest and the flood, 
Hoary and seared, the child of centuries ! 
And seems as if, in melancholy mood, 
Contemplating her pride in other days. 


Ah! many have marched from thy iron gate, 
Who ne’er its portals did enter agen ; 

Many have, one day, within thy hall sate, 

Who the next have been food for the raven. 
Now in thy ruins the fox makes his den, 

And oft looks out from thy windows afar ; 

The owl through the night, alas! far from men, 
Laments to the moon, or the northern star ! 


Gone’s the day of thy glory for ever ; 

No wassail’s heard in thy desolate hall ; 

No warrior rides in, in glittering armour ; 
Smile not!. These days thou canst never recall. 
Thou! look at thine aspect ; thy tottering wall 
A wreck and a ruin for ever and aye; 

And that lonely gray pile, too, shall fall, 

Ere the old oaks of thy forest decay. 


Thy glory is fled! St. Clair is no more ; 

Lowly they lie in thy ruined chapelle : 

In armour they sleep, beneath the stone floor ; 
For there was performed their burial. 

shosts of the dead tolled their funeral knell : 
’Twas awful to hear—in silence of night, 

As it echoed from hill to caverned dell, 

And the dull owl clapped her pinions for flight ! 


And the rooks all left their nests in the oak, 

And thrice round the chapel they screeching flew. 
Astonied, the deer from fis lair awoke, 

And thought ’twas the death-sounding bugle blew ! 
And that the full chase would instant ensue ; 

Then shook his antlers, and dashed through the flood : 
Then far away to the mountains he drew— 

To the depths of the forest’s solitude. 


Now like a vessel wrecked thy form appears, 

And tells a lordly tale of other years ! 

How twenty barons in thy bosom lie. 

But hush! these high days have, long since, gone by ; 
And now thou standest like an elm, gray : 

Ah! to shield the dead of another day, 

Thou seem’st like an aged warrior there, 

Guarding the graves of the old brave Saint Clair ! 


Oft have I wandered in the autumnal year, 
When leaves were few, and I was in my spring, 
To mark the leafless forest upward rear 
Her naked arms—to see the few leaves cling, 
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Withered, to branches which no moisture bring— 
The redbreast hopping swift from tree to tree— 
The blackbirds, which in widowhood did sing, 
Bewailing winter, that has come to met 


Ah! years have past in active life away, 

Ye boyhood scenes! far, distant far, from thee ; 
And age has come like a dark wiutry day. 
Now life a burden tedious is to me; 

And I have come, before I die, to see 

Scenes which I wish I ne’er had left behind— 
Scenes which are graven in my memory— 
Blest rural spots, impressed upon my mind! 


Where I have wandered often when a boy— 

And it is still the same it was before : 

The larks above are carolling in joy, 

As if they would to heaven’s blue azure soar ! 
The Esk amidst the rocks does rustling roar: 
The ruined chapel yet does stand ; and, see! 

A blackbird sings, upon the castle hoar, 

A solemn dirge to autumn and to me! 


Scenes of my youth! my life is on the wane! 

But here I’ll sit amidst thy trees, and hear 

The well-known river running—yet again ; 

And birds sing sweetly, on the hawthorn near, 
Their doleful requiem to the dying year ; 

And, as I listen, think on former days ; 

And o’er life’s miseries I’ll drop a tear, 

And bid the world farewell, and the world’s ways. 


Ilere let me sleep in Death’s oblivious arms, 

And let the world remember me no more ! 

Her ever varying scenes, and wild alarms, 

I leave—my business with them is o’er ! 

My last days I'll not spend amidst its roar, 

But in the solitude of this sweet glen! 

Blessed day! that brought me to my native shore !— 
To Rostin’s braes and bonny Hawthornden ! 


M.M. P,. 
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typography and appearance to which 
it is enough to say Rutherford was 
justly entitled. 

To understand the nature and the 
connexion of the several truths of re- 
vealed religion, we have recourse to 
the numerous compendiums of theo- 
logy with which Christendom teems ;— 
to know the arguments by which the 
inspiration of scripture, and the divine 
origin of Christianity, are proved, we 
must have recourse to the writings of a 
Paley, a Butler, a Chalmers ;—but, 
to see the influence and the sustaining 
power of Christianity in some of the 
most trying straits in which its subjects 
can be placed in the providence of 
God, we must read the letters of Ru- 
therford. When we say sustaining 
influence, we do injustice alike to 
Rutherford and to Rutherford’s faith. 
There is seen in his experience an ex- 
hilarating power in the truths of the 
gospel over the whole heart of that 
eminently holy man, which shews that 
he who could write, for instance, as fol- 
lows, felt the gospel to be something 
more than a mere creed :— 

‘*T am filled with joy and with the 
comforts of God. Upon my salvation, I 
know, and am persuaded, that it is for 
God's truth, and the honour of my King 
and royal Prince Jesus, that I now suffer : 
and howbeit this town be my prison, yet 
Christ hath made it my palace, a garden 
of pleasures, a field and orchard of de- 
lights. Sweet, sweet have his comforts 
been to my soul; my pen, tongue, and 
heart have not. words to express the 
kindness, love, and mercy of my Well- 
beloved to me in this the house of my 
pilgrimage.” 

The man that could thus speak from 
the prison cell, and the gospel that 
coula impart those feelings, give both 
clear evidence of an origin and affinity 
truly divine. We confess that, in 
recommending our readers to look 
for the evidences of the truth of the 
gospel of Christ, we would rather 
send them to the /etters of Samuel 
Rutherford than to the evidences of a 
Chalmers, a Paley, a Lardner, or 
a Leslie. In the latter you have the 
light, but in the former you have the life, 
of Christianity, ‘1 should twenty times 
have perished,” writes Rutherford from 
the prison'at Aberdeen, “in my afflic- 
tion, if L had not leaned my weak back 
and, laid. my -pressing burden upon 
the, Stone, the Foundation Stone, the 
corner Stone laid in Zion.” ‘The argu- 
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ments of the learned On behalf of 
Christianity satisfy the Aeud ; but sen- 
timents such as those we! have quoted 
impress the heart ; and»wé hesitate not 
to allege, that the man who has arisen 
from the dispassionate investigation of 
the external, historical, and internal 
evidences of Christianity coldly con- 
vinced, will rise, ceteris paribus, from 
reading the letters of Rutherford with 
his judgment, and his affections too, en- 
gaged on the side of Christianity. We 
are sure that more may aud ought to 
be done in the field of experimental 
evidence than has yet been attempted. 
This kind of proof comes home to the 
bosom and the business of men; and 
it imparts this additional effect, that 
our holy religion is not a mere naked 
system, to be demonstrated true, and, 
when this is done, to be laid aside and 
forgotten; but, on the contrary, a sys- 
tem made for man, fitted for his ruined 
soul, and for its recovery, and calcu- 
lated to exercise a plastic power on all 
the elements of his character as im- 
portant as it is refreshing. This is one 
of the most valuable ends likely to 
be answered by the accurate and well 
arranged edition of Rutherford before 
us. 
There is another important principle 
which we are desirous of submitting to 
our readers, from our perusal of the 
“ Life and Letters of Rutherford.” It 
is this. Many, in the present day, are 
ready enough to decry the labours, and 
to depreciate the zeal, of those men 
who are manfully contending for the 
truth of that scriptural position, that it 
is the duty of rulers to consecrate their 
kingdoms and their crowns, their offi- 
cial as well as personal influence, to 
the advancement of the cause of Christ; 
and to affirm, at the same time, that 
such contendings must be inimical to 
vital religion, and destructive of the 
personal Christianity of those who en- 
ter on this warfare. We appeal to 
the letters of Rutherford for a decisive 
reply to this futile objection... What 
man so strongly pleaded, and so se- 
verely suffered, in behalf of this prin- 
ciple as the author of these letters? 
And where was the man whose ‘heart 
was so holy, whose treasure’ twas niore 
entirely in heaven) The» mancof)¢on- 
troversy did not, ‘in’ this casey! Over. 
whelm the man of Gods The! interest 
he took in this subject, so-pressing in’ 
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the day in which we live, did not damp 
his interest in the promotion of the gos- 
pel, and in the improvement of others, 
or retard his growth in grace, and pro- 
gtess in conformity to Christ. Nay, 
we venture to assert, that the holiness 
of the man enabled him to see the 
value of the principle he suffered for ; 
and therefore, while we warn all men 
of the dangers that lurk in the paths of 
controversy, we say to the Lorimers, 
the Gibsons, the Buchanans, and the 
Beggs of the church of our native land, 
do not give way to the clamours of the 
ignorant; but bear in your minds, that 
while Rutherford walked in the very 
ps of conflict in which you walk, 
and engaged in the same labours in 
which you have engaged, he was, not- 
withstanding, one of the holiest men 
of the age in. which he lived. 

The following extract from vol. i. 
p- 318. is illustrative equally of the 
mau and of the age on which he shed 
a glory itdid not deserve. When the 
Parliament, in 1661, summoned him 
to appear before them in Edinburgh, 
though they knew he was dying at St. 
Andrews, “Tell them,” said the ex- 
piring saint, “‘I have got a summons 
already, before a superior Judge ; and 
it behooves me to answer my first 
summons; and ere your day arrive, 
I shall be where few kings and great 
folks come.” When Parliament was 
told that he was dying, they put it to 
the vote whether they should let him 
die in college. On this occasion Lord 
‘Burleigh said, ‘‘ Ye have voted that 
honest man out of college, but ye can- 
not vote him out of heaven.” We 
cannot do justice to the work or the 
author. We recommend it earnestly 
to our readers, as a manual of scrip- 
tural and heart religion. We wish 
Mr. Thomson had added an index. 
This we trust will appear in the second 
edition, which we prophesy will soon 
be called for. 





Records of a Route through France 
and Italy ; with Sketchy of ( Ro- 
man) Catholicism. By Witt1am 
Raz Wi soy, F.A.S., A.S.R., Au- 
thor of “‘ Travels in the Holy Land.” 
Longman, Rees, &c. 1835. 


‘«'Puas book,” our readers may exclaim, 
after reading the title, author, and date, 
ublished nearly twelve 


* has been 
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months. It is too late now to.enter.on 
acritique of its merits.” . Qur reply is, 
the book is twice the age of »the 
*¢ Thistle,” and could not have been 
noticed much sooner; and, in the 
next place, the ‘ Thistle’’ recognizes 
genuine worth, whether it be published 
years or weeks ago. This book is 
neither so extensively known, nor so 
justly appreciated, as it deserves. Our 
author, while an instructive traveller, 
and able enough to send one forth to 
the world as well acquainted with 
Italy and France as if we had visited 
them, is, at the same time, a moralist, 
and a savan of no mean calibre. 
The manner in which he animad- 
verts on that art of hell, the vice of 
gambling, at pages 15, 16, 17; the 
reflections he passes on the character 
of Byron, at pages 127, 128; and the 
thoroughly British style in which he de- 
nounces continental accomplishments, 
and deprecates the importation of them 
into his native land, are admirable. 
Not unfrequently the Christian absorbs 
the moralist, and shines out to advan- 
tage in his delineation of Popery in 
contrast with genuine religion, and of 
a corrupt priesthood compared with a 
holy ministry, and especially in the 
very beautiful sketch of Mr. Money, of 
Venice, which he has appended to the 
volume. The reader will also find 
observations on the various continental 
cathedrals, interspersed with criticisms 
on some of our British monuments of 
architectural talent, at once interesting 
and judicious. We confess that we 
were startled at first by some of Mr. 
Wilson’s reflections on the productions 
of the genius of Sir Christopher Wren; 
which, with the exception of St. Paul’s, 
of which he is a devout admirer, he 
certainly spares not. We mean to take 
a survey of St. Bride’s, Bow church 
steeple, &c., that we may ascertain, by 
a fresh scrutiny, the force of Mr. Wil- 
son’s remarks. Our author concludes 
his observations on St. Peter's at Rome, 
which are truly interesting, with a few 
very appropriate reflections :— 

“1 cannot forbear remarking, that, 
after all, it is rather the vanity of the 
creature than the glory of the Creator 
which is here honoured. It seems quite 
as much a gorgeous museum of art as a 
temple for Christian devotion. ‘I have 
been compelled,’ says an able writer, 
‘to turn from the magnificence of art, 
from the beauty of sculpture, from the 
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lofty aspirations of an outward edifice, 
from the balmy breeze of a fragrant at- 
mosphere, from the fine emblems of 
heaven. and eternity, to the appalling 
consideration that the beams of truth 
have feebly irradiated these walls ; that 
the chillness of a moral death reigns 
eternally within them; that the very 
structure which had given the former en- 
chantment to my senses and my heart, 
owes its existence to the ambition and 
despotism of human crime; and that, in 
very truth, these magnificent buildings 
are, in the words of Foster, as triumphal 
arches erected in memorial of the exter- 
mination of that truth which was given 
to be the light of the world and the life of 
man.’ »”» 

Our author is by no means calcu- 
lated either to Frenchify or continen- 
talize the people of England. Mr. 
Wilson is a Scotchman, and a Briton ; 
and he takes his home partialities with 
him... On that most important subject, 
the observance of the Sabbath, he has 
the following thoughts put down on 
paper, beside the Vatican and the 
vaunted model to Christendom :— 

“While the festival of a saint or 
saintess seems to throw the popu- 
lace into a ferment of piety, it seems 

uite a matter of course to disregard the 
Lord's day altogether, as an institution of 
no account, and not even entitled to the 
mere externals of observance. Besides 
the continuance of the occupations usual 
on other days, the theatres are open. 
Some travelled English may perhaps re- 
gret the prejudices ot their own Pro- 
testant countrymen, which lay a positive 
interdict on such very harmless amuse- 
ments as stage performances on Sundays, 
To them, and I trust they are but a 
contemptible minority, they may be 
harmless, in as far as they take care that 
nothing else shall be more beneficial ; 
yet never will England adopt such liberal 
maxims, until she shall have altogether 
repudiated her present character, and, as 
a nation, have abandoned that altar and 
those principles which have been her 
ornament, no less than her safeguard.” 

We fear England is fast hastening to 
continental degeneracy in this respect. 
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The government has not, indeed, -sane- 
tioned the open theatre, but they have 
refused to put down, by wholesome 
legislation, the open deseeration of ‘thé 
Sabbath. The Italians have ‘the theatre: 
open on Sunday; Londoners’ havé 
Richmond and the Thames as a sub- 
stitute. The former bave actors, and 
actresses, and plays, on the Lord’s~ 
day ; the latter have stage-coaches, 
steam-boats, tea-gardens ; and, to the 
great discredit of our countrymen ‘it 
has been said, too truly, that Scotchmen 
are not excelled by any people undér 
the sun at Sabbath desecration’ when 
they come to London. Some English- 
men have observed them on Greer- 
wich hill every Sunday in summer} 
at Richmond hill, Bayswater tea-gar- 
dens, Hyde Park, &c., the northern 
brogue is too painfully audible, not 
certainly in the shape of prayer or 
praise. We are glad that Mr. Wilson 
treats continental degeneracy in the way 
which he does. Weare simply anxious 
that our own countrymen should feel 
that it is perfectly possible to be ‘im- 
moral without the aid of popery'; 
Sabbath desecrators without theatres 
open ; and that the loose and licentious 
spirit which leads to it is the guilt 
and pernicious element, whether it 
display itself in the pit and boxes of 
a Sunday playhouse at Rome, or in 
drinking-parties, tea-gardens, steam- 
boats, &c., in London. 

This, we must add, that the guilt 
that is writ on the men of the continent, 
is not by half so great as the guilt of 
Scotsmen and Englishmen. We seem 
to have deviated from Mr. Wilson. 
We beg, in conclusion, to commend 
the work warmly, and to add that we 
intend to make inquiry after the volumes 
that have issued from Mr. Wilson's 
observations in Palestine and in Russia, 
that we may come to an equally fa- 
vourable verdict on them also. 








Scottish intelligence. 





Protestant Association. — We 
rejoice to find that, in the great city of 
Glasgow, three several meetings of this 
association have been held, attended 


by overflowing audiences, who evinced 
the most intense interest upon ‘the im- 
portant subject of pure and undefiled 
religion. The numerous addresses tlé- 
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livered-at these meetings were fraught 
with powerful eloquence, developing 
the mystery of iniquity, and explaining 
the present:spirit and views of popery ; 
and we regret that our narrow limits 
prevent us from giving some analysis 
of their leading ideas. We know that 
in this, as in other cities, there are 
many snug men who do not like to be 
disturbed,—many who do not like the 
laborious process of thinking upon the 
subject -of religion,—many who can 
see no harm at all in popery,—many 
who suppose that religion may very 
safely be left to take care of itself,— 
and many so meek and gentle in their 
love of peace, that they are clamorous 
for quiet, and furious for moderation. 
Such are the characters who eschew 
everything in the shape of religious 
controversy, and would allow church 
and state to be undermined the while, 
rather than that their beloved peace 
should be sacrificed ; and who, when 
the danger is commenced, will pro- 
scribe or persecute the alarmist,—just 
as if,in the case of a midnight confla- 
gration, the person who raises the out- 
cry’ of “ fire!” should be sent to the 
watch-house for disturbing the repose 
of the citizens. They are like the 
Sybarites, who banished all the cocks 
from the city, that they might not be 
awakened by their crowing. It was 
high time, indeed, that Glasgow, so 
famed in former ages, first for its re- 
forming, and afterwards for its cove- 
nanting devotedness, should be warned 
of the mighty evil which has been daily 
growing, strengthening, and spreading 
within her boundaries, and that her 
ancient spirit should be wakened and 
roused for the emergency. Her fifty 
thousand papists, armed with hatred 
against her church, and the insidious 
wiles which they adopted to proselytize 
her children, admonished her to be up 
and doing; and now, that she has 
girded up her loins, we trust she will 
manifest that nobleness of religious 
spirit which she once cherished, when 
her civie cognizance was, “ Let Glas- 
gow flourish by the preaching of the 
word.” In the mean time, let the 
watchmen of Zion speed forward the 
alarm, until a trumpet is sounded in 
every town, and a warning on every 
threshold, so that the whole land may 
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awake from sleep. The crisis demands 
it. 


Unrrep Associate Paespyrery.-— 
At the meeting of this body, om the 6th 
September, a question of considerable 
importance to the members of that 
communion came before them, It ap- 
pears that Mr. Arneill, late minister.of 
the secession congregation at Porto- 
bello, had commenced a civil process 
against two members of that body for, 
arrears of stipend. On the matter,ber, 
ing brought before the presbytery, , Dr. 
Peddie moved an overture to the synod, 
requesting them to pass a declaratory 
enactment, to the effect that it never 
had been the practice or the under- 
standing of the body, that the call to.a 
minister involved a claim to prosecute 
his alleged rights in a civil court, or to 
trust for his maintenance to anything 
else than the operation of Christian 
principle on the hearts of his congrega- 
tion, 

This is but a natural result of the 
voluntary system, <A diligent and 
faithful minister of the gospel is com- 
pelled to abandon his charge, in con- 
sequence of being unable to obtain an 
adequate maintenance from his flock— 
that maintenance which they solemnly 
pledge themselves to afford—and when 
he adopts those measures that are most 
natural and constitutional, to remedy 
the evil, he is told that debts of this 
nature cannot be prosecuted, as_he 
must depend entirely*upon the con- 
science (ehéw!/) of his congregation. 
And sucha verdict, too, is sanctioned 
by an in-voluntary synod, because, 
alas! its members dare not act other- 
wise. 


Cuurcn Exrenston.—On the 19th 
Sept. a meeting was held in the popu- 
lous parish of Neilston, at which a de- 
putation from the Glasgow church-ex- 
tension committee attended, for the 
purpose of adopting measures for the 
erection of an additional church in 
Neilston ; and such was the zeal dis- 
played among the parishioners on the 
occasion, that the sum of 2611. was 
subscribed before the meeting was dis- 
missed. : 


Cuurcu Destirutron.—The- ne- 
cessity of such meetings as the fore~ 
going is amply demonstrated | by those 
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numerous cases of church destitution 
that still exist in our native land. Its 
pnw has amazingly increased, — 
ut neither have the churches expanded 
their walls to accommodate it, nor the 
new erections been in any way corres- 
pondent to the emergency. In Glas- 
gow alone, it is calculated that sixty 
new churches would be requisite for 
the necessary accommodation of its in- 
habitants. The following report, in 
the case of Strathaven, is only one 
among many such cases of destitution : 
Srratsaven —Cuvurcn Commis- 
ston.—A case of great destitution has 
been satisfactorily proved in this place. 
The population of the town and parish 
is 6022, and the parish church only 
contains sittings for 833. These sit- 
tings are almost entirely occupied by 
the population residing in the landward 
districts, so that for the inhabitants of 
the town there may literally be said to 
be no accommodation whatever in the 
parish church. The whole number of 
sittings to which they have legal right 
is'24. The state of church attendance 
was proved to be proportioned to the 
provision made by the established 
church. It came out in evidence that 
there are no fewer than 450 families in 
the town and parish who do not pos- 
sess a right of accommodation in any 
place of worship whatever. 


New Cuurcn 1n Cupar Fire.— 
We have pleasure in stating that the 
Attorney-General has given 20/. as a 
donation towards the erection of St. 
Michael’s Church, Cupar, The funds 
already amount to 1000/., and the com- 
mittee are taking estimates for pro- 
ceeding with the work early in spring. 
The design is by James Gillespie 
Graham, Esq., architect ; and, when 
completed, besides supplying a long- 
felt want, will be highly ornamental to 
the West Port of Cupar.— Fifeshire 
Journal. 





ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Ayk.—The Rev. Mr. James Steven- 
son, assistant to the Rev. Dr, Mac- 
kinlay, Kilmarnock, has accepted a 
call from patrons of the parish of New- 
ton-on-Ayr. The intimation of the 
call was made to the reverend gentle- 
man ‘on the 7th September, and his 
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acceptance was signified» to) the dele. 
gates next day. We understand ¢his 
is one of the most barmonious ‘ealls 
given in the church; indeed, dtmay 
almost be suid to be unanimous: 

Kriuiecrankre.—On Thursday, 
the 15th Sept., Mr. William Grant 
preacher of the gospel, late assistant at 
Ardersier, in the presbytery of Nuaitn, 
was ordained by the presbytery - of 
Dunkeld to the office of the ministry, 
in the new church erected by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hay of Seggieden, at Tenandry, 
in the Pass of Killiecrankie, Perth- 
shire. 

PresByYTERY OF AUCHTERARDER.— 
The ordinary monthly meeting, of this 
body was held on ‘Tuesday, the 13th 
Sept., when Mr. Omond, presentee to 
Monzie and Mr. Gray, presentee to 
Trinity Gask, were respectively taken 
on trials; and these being sustained 
the 22nd was fixed for. ‘the settlement 
of Monzie, and the day following for 
that of Trinity Gask, 9 


The presbytery of Dundeejordained 
at Inchture, on, Thursday. week, the 
Rev. J. A. Honey, as assistant and 
successor in the parish of Inchture. 


Orprnation.— On Thursday, the 
22nd Sept., the Rev. George Patterson 
was inducted into the pastoral charge 
of the parish of Dalry. 

Cuurcu on Wattrn.—The Rev. 
Alexander Gunn, eldest son of the late 
respected minister of Wattin, has been 
appointed to the established church of 
that parish, vacant by the death of his 
father. 

We understand that Mr. Huuter, of 
Lanark, who has for upwards of twelve 
months acted as a home missionary, 
has been unanimously called_to be as- 
sistant and successor to the Rey. 
Sommerville, of St. Thomas’s Church, 
Glasgow. ; 

Dunrocuer, Oct.,.10.—On, Thurs- 
day last, the presbytery of Dumbarton 
met at Duntocher, for the »purpose:.of 
ordaining the Rev, John Pollock, A.May 
to the pastoral charge of that mew pa 
rish. ' 





HOI BY. 
AGRICULTURAL. a 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICU LEQ RE 
A museum is now in the course of be- 
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ing ‘formed im. Edinburgh, in con- 
nexion with the chair of agriculture, by 
which itis proposed to improve the 
several “no om of this most indispen- 
sable science. It is intended to con- 
tain models of the implements of the 
farm,—machines relating to the arts 
immediately connected with agricul- 
ture,—farm-buildings,—and specimens 
of soil and vegetable production. It 
has also got already a splendid collec- 
tion of paintings of the domestic ani- 
mals of the country, taken from the 
finest specimens in the kingdom. We 
trust that, by such an institution, the 
cultivation of land will be rendered a 
more delightful occupation to our gen- 
try, anda more profitable subsistence 
to our peasantry, while both will be 
taught how to raise two blades of corn 
where only one grew before. 


Srate or THe Harvest.—A corres- 
pondent, who has just returned from a 
tour in the counties of Ayr, Stirling, 
Lanark, Linlithgow, and Renfrew, has 
sent us the following account of the 
state of the crops :—Very little of any 
kind is cut fifteen miles west from 
Edinburgh, on the south and middle 
Glasgow roads, and none of the crop is 
yet carried. On the higher grounds of 
all the counties mentioned, the greater 
part of the crop is perfectly green, 
without the slightest tint of yellow, 
and as the frosts have been already 
pretty severe, there is little probability 
of these crops now ripening. The po- 
tatoes on the high grounds are com- 
pletely blackened by the frost. On the 
coasts of Ayrshire and Renfrewshire, 
nearly the whole grain is cut, and about 
one-third of it in the stack-yard ; but 
from the operations going on it was 
evident much of it had been carried in 
bad order, heated stacks being far from 
unfrequent. Four or five miles from 
the coast nothing is yet carried, and the 
grain in some instances has been put 
up in small ricks in the field. In the 
Carse of Falkirk, more than half of the 
grain is still-in the field, and the redp- 
ing of beans, which are pirnelinns 4 
cultivated in that district, has just 
begun. Complaints are everywhere 


made of the lightness and thinness of 
the crops, and of the lateness of the 
harvest, it being at least three weeks 
later than usual. Turnips are every- 
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where late, but if the autumn and, winter 
keep open, may still reach an average 
crop. Pastures are exceedingly bare, 
and no benefit can be derived from them 
by the stock upon them. Tile drain- 
ing is going on to an immense extent 
in Ayrshire; hardly a farm. is to be 
seen without large piles of tiles. upon 
it, and the cutting of the drains has in 
some instances commenced. The whole 
west of Scotland requires draining, and 
the produce would soon be doubled 
were it generally adopted. The wea- 
ther on the west coast was good till the 
22d ult., but since then there has been 
almost constant rain and loss.—Edin- 
burgh Observer, 


We regret to state that accounts from 
the north of Scotland afford little pros- 
pect of harvest being brought to a speedy 
conclusion. In some districts it is 
feared that the corn will only yield 
fodder—meal is out of the question. 
Even in some parts of Fife, corn is as 

nm now as it was in the month of 
Ful ; and, from the continuance of 
broken weather, it is feared that it will 
not ripen this season. As a natural 
consequence of the unsatisfactory state 
of the harvest, markets are looking up. 

It is calculated, and we fear upon 
good data, that the wheat crop will be 
a fourth deficient in England, and a 
third in Scotland. Barley is the best 
and soundest grain crop of the three ; 
whilst of oats, it is feared that, through 
the continued inclemency of the wea- 
ther, there are thousands of acres that 
will never ripen at all.— Aberdeen 
Journal, 


No Farture.—There was dug up, 
last week, in the garden of Mr. Chrys- 
tall, Blackburn Cottage, a potato stem, 
with seventy-three full-sized tubers, 
and having besides a good number of 
smaller size, making in alla full half 
peck. The parent root, white kidney, 
was one which had escaped being ga- 
thered last year, and was allowed to 
work its way this season without any 
cultural aid.— Aberdeen Journal. 


A potato, of the long kidney kind, 
was, the other day, dug from a field on 
the home farm of Rossie, fully eight 
inches in length, and nine in cireum- 
ference, and weighing 21 ounces im- 
perial ! 














Anglo-Caledonian Intelligence. 


Daww1as.+Has any of our readers 
been iable to raise'a light blue dahlia? 
Thatsis\ the horticultural prize most 
sought after.’ Decandolle, we believe, 
said:it never could be found.— Edin- 
burgh Mercury. 

Rearrnc: Macnines. — Reaping 
machines have been tried this harvest 
in'some parts of Scotland, and with 
good:efiect. They were the invention 
of Mr. Smith, of Deunston, Stirling- 
shire. An invention like this is cer- 
tainly a great desideratum in agricul- 
ture, and we trust it will be found fit 
for general application. 





COMMERCIAL, 


Dunpee.—The arrivals at the har- 
bour have of late been exceedingly 
numerous, From the Ist to the 2ist 
September inclusive, 102 vessels ar- 
rived from foreign ports alone. The 
arrivals from British ports, during the 
same period, exceeded 150; so that, 
altogether, the number of vessels which 
entered the harbour must have been 
between 250 and 260. During the 
year, from 5th January 1835 to the 5th 
January 1836, 359 vessels arrived from 
foreign ports, six of which were in bal- 
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last; and from the 5th January) 1836: 
to the 21st Sept., the same number;: 
359, arrived. It is expected, that from: 

the 2ist of the present month to-the» 
close of the year, 150 sail will-arrive 

from other countries. If so, then the 

foreign arrivals this year will exceed by 

that number those of the last.. When 

we look back a number of years, and 

count the paltry number of arrivals 

which then took place, what a change 

is presented! From the 1st to the2ist 

September of the year 1803, only 16 

vessels in all entered the precincts of 

the harbour. Of these, six were from 

foreign and ten from British ports—two 

having come from Archangel, two from 

St. Petersburgh, one from Riga, one from 

Christiansands, six from London, one 

from Hull, one from Newcastle, one from 

Glasgow, and one from Wick. It was 

then seldom that so many arrived in 

the same space of time. In the corres- 

ponding period of the subsequent year, 

only 15 sail entered the harbour. These 
numbers present a remarkable contrast 

to those of the recent arrivals, and af- 

ford a conclusive proof of the great and* 
rapid advance which has been made in” 
the extension of our commerce,—Ad- 

vertiser. 
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To the Editor of the Thistle. 
Sir,—The “ Thistle” has found great 
fault with Scotchmen domiciled in 
England, for their desertion of their 
national. church. I regret that there 
should be such good grounds for the 
statements made. With all due re- 
spect for yourself and correspondents, 
and. wishing that every success may 
attend your periodical, would it not 
be more beneficial to inquire into the 
causes that have led to the withdrawal 
of so many of our countrymen from 
the church in which they have been 
educated, and endeavour to suggest a 
remedy for the evil. It will do little 
good, L fear, to the interests of the 
Scottish church in England to com- 
plain so much of the desertion of her 
communion by her sons; much more 
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good, in my opinion, may be accom- 
plished by endeavouring vigorously to 
apply a remedy to an evil which every 
one must admit exists to an extent ex- 
tremely detrimental to the interests of 
presbyterianism. I am disposed to 
think that much may be accomplished 
through the medium of an efticient: 
ministry and eldership, finding’ that, 
wherever these exist, there is a flourish- 
ing congregation. Itappears to me that; 
the people are not altogether to blame 
in the matter, as the remarks of yours 
correspondents would lead one to in 
fer. Not being acquainted with the» 
condition of any of the churches in 
London, except through the medium of 
your journal, I cannot make <any: re+ 
marks in reference to them, except that 
it affords me great pleasure to observe, ) 
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that. funds have been raised for the 
erection of anew church. Your cor- 
respondent, Samuel Rutherford, must 
be grossly misinformed regarding the 
state of the churches in some of the 
towns in England, when he remarks, 
that, “‘ in Newcastle, in Birmingham, 
in. Liverpool, i: Manchester, cities that 
so largely abound with our prosperous 
countrymen, the cause of presbyterian- 
ism so miserably languishes, that it 
may be said to struggle in the death- 
throes of dissolution, while it gives to- 
kens that it yet lives. The men of 
wealth have fled from the contact of 
their church, as if it were contami- 
nation.” I cannot make any remark 
in reference to Newcastle; but the 
church in Birmingham, although 
small, is in a very thriving condition. 
That. at Stafford has lately been 
enlarged, the previous building being 
too small to accommodate the sitters 
under its talented and working minis- 
ter. The churches in Liverpool are, I 
believe, in a more prosperous condition 
at present than they have been for se- 
veral years ; and a large portion of the 
wealthy Scottish residents are asso- 
ciated with them; and, were a still 
greater degree of energy displayed, and 
moral machinery kept in active opera- 
tion in connexion with them, the con- 
gregations might be overflowing. The 
church here is in a very prosperous 
state, and has lately been enlarged in 
order to provide accommodation for 
the numerous applicants for sittings. 
It was opened in the spring of 1833, 
and since its erection, with the excep- 
tion of the wealthy Scotchmen previ- 
ously identified with other interests, 
(through the neglect of our national 
church,) it ranks within its pale rich as 
well as poor. From the efficient 
means adopted in order to bear upon 
the widely-scattered Scottish popula- 
tion of this place, and the energy, wis- 
dom, and prudence of our talented mi- 
nister, I have little fear of the desertion 
of any class from the church of their 
forefathers, who come to reside in this 
important town, There is, in con- 
nexion with the congregation, three 


day-schools, three sabbath-schools, a 
congregational and a juvenile library, a 
oung men’s society, and a sick and 
yurial society. These remarks are dic- 
fated from a fecling that it would be 
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more useful to the church were you 
rather to encourage, counteuance, and 
support the labourers in the vineyard, 
aud direct them to the best means of 
bringing the sheep within the fold, 
rather than find so much fault with 
the scattered sheep, multitudes of 
whom, [ think, might still be brought 
within the pale of their national church, 
A Reaver or tHe THISTLE. 


Manchester, October, 1836. 


To the Editor of the Thistle. 


Srr,—In answer to “ L.,” in your last 
number, respecting the Scottish Cor- 
poration, which he justly describes as 
a deserving charity, and, let me say, 
one that is not sufficiently known and 
appreciated by the numerous wealthy 
and benevolent Scotsmen resident. in 
London,—a proof of which your cor- 
respondent affords by asking how he 
could learn the present state of the 
Corporation. 

If “ L.” is a subscriber, he has only 
to attend the quarterly courts, where 
the whole of the income, expenditure, 
and capital of the charity, to the mi- 
nutest particular, is laid before the 
Governors; and the different com- 
mittees of management, relief, accounts, 
&c., are chosen annually on St. An- 
drew’s day, when abstracts of the num- 
bers relieved, amount expended, &c., 
on pene and circulated. 

e history, laws, and bye-laws, are 
also printed, and may be had by any 
becoming subscribers to this excellent 
charity ; and if the benefits it confers 
are not equal to the means it has at 
command, it is the fault of the sub- 
scribers, who, like your correspondent, 
appear to give little attention to its 
concerns. 

As you have referred to this ancient 
and useful institution in former num- 
bers, and promised to give more infor- 
mation respecting it, 1 conclude with 
recommending all who wish to know 
its value to become subscribers, 

Tam, yours, K. 

October, 1836, 





Scorcn Cuurcn, Birmincnam.— 
The Rev. Mr. Wallace, of the Scotch 
Church, Birmingham, was lately pre- 
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serited by his congregation with a purse 
containing twenty sovereigns, and his 
income was at the same time largely 
augmented. A very few years ago, Mr. 
Wallace, having become a licentiate of 
the church of Scotland, was solicited 
by some persons who had settled in 
that thriving town from the same neigh- 
bourhood with himself, and who were 
acquainted with him and his friends, 
to go upon a trial for a year, At the 
time the congregation was scattered, 
and the place of worship waste and de- 
solate. His talents, piety, principles, 
and manners, however, soon gathered a 
people together. His zeal fanned the 
languid embers in their breasts. They 
erected a new chapel at an expense of 
900/., and by collections which he 
made in his own country, and through- 
out the kingdom, together with the li- 
beral donations of the congregation, the 
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whole amount of monéy was in # short 
time nearly all raised, and now they 
are also, at a further expense, engaged 
in putting up a gallery, which was 
postponed till increase of members 
made it requisite. At first Mr. Wal- 
lace’s engagement was only for a year 
on trial at 702. Now his salary is more 
than double; his merits duly appte- 
ciated ; a warm, mutual attachment 
formed, and a Scotch presbyterian 
congregation, far from their native 
church, but with many endearing re- 
collections, established in a happy and 
prosperous condition. Mr. Wallace’s 
friends in this district may have some 
satisfaction from this notice, furnished 
by one who has no other tie or con- 
nexion with him but what is produced 
by a sense of his high excellence as a 
man and a minister of the gospel of 
Christ.—Ayr Observer. 
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Emroration.—On September 7th, 
the ship Royal Adelaide sailed from 
Greenock for St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, with 317 adults, and 23 chil- 
dren, passengers, belonging to the island 
of Skye and the other districts of the 
Highlands at present suffering from 
distress. They are most unquestion- 
ably the poorest class of emigrants that 
have left the Clyde this season, and, 
let what may befal them in the inter- 
minable wilds of America, cannot be 
worse off than they appear to have been 
in the land of their nativity. 

A nose Exampie.—The Rothesay 
Youths’ Society for Missionary and 
other Religious Purposes has existed 
for the last eighteen years, having sur- 
mounted many obstacles, and survived 
the fall of institutions, having a similar 
end in view, organized prior and sub- 
sequently. This society originated with 
a few Sabbath scholars, and the library 
connected with it consisted, at that 
time, of only a few tracts and a few 
volumes, presented by the parents of 
the founders, in token of their appro- 
bation of the scheme ; and, through the 
activity of its members, accompanied 
by the blessing of Almighty God, it has 
now a library of about 1100 volumes, 


of the most select character. comprising 
religious, scientific, and historical works, 
by the most approved authors. This is 
worth a thousand political associations, 
and debating societies to boot; and 
were such unions to become general 
throughout England and Scotland, we 
would hail it as the brightest promise 
of political, intellectual, and religious 
prosperity to future generations. This 
is a noble commencement; let our 
young readers take the hint, and follow 
the example. 

Str Joun Matcorm.—The obelisk 
on Langholm Hill, in honour of the 
late Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B., &c., the foundation stone of 
which was laid by Sir James Graham 
just twelve months ago, with Masonic 
pomp and honours, was completed on 
the 28th of September, in an able and 
workmanlike manner. The erection 
of this column, which towers to one 
hundred feet in height, without the aid 
of scaffolding, has excited much inte- 
rest. This was done by means of it- 
genious machinery, invented” by “Mr. 
Thomas Slacks, mason, Langholm, 
and which consisted of a wrong ele 
placed upright in the middle of the 
monument, with a beam across the top 
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of it, to which were attached pulleys, 
that raised not only stones and mortar 
in an easy and secure manner, but also 
the workmen, who merely put their 
foot on a loop, took hold of the rope, 
and were swung up by a cran on the 
other side of the building. 

PracticaL ILLUSTRATION OF A 
Text.—Dr. Chalmers preached a most 
eloquent sermon in St. George’s church, 
on Tuesday last. The church was 
crowded long before the hour of wor- 
ship, and great numbers were disap- 
pointed of admission. The collection, 
which was forthe DeanChurch, amount- 
ed to 851. There was also given in to 
the collection a casket containing a 
bracelet, and ear-rings set in pearls, 
accompanied with the following, from 
Exodus, xxxv, 22: “ And they came, 
both men and women, as many as were 
willing-hearted, and brought bracelets 
and ear-rings, and rings and tablets, all 
jewels of gold, and every man that 
offered offered an offering of gold unto 
the Lord.”-—— Edin. Advertiser. 

JouvenrLeStraike.—The other week, 
the boys and girls employed at the va- 
rious mills in the thriving town of Gala- 
shiels took it into their heads that the 
mill-masters had too good a bargain 
of their services, and that they should 
have sixpence a-week added to their 
wages. On a particular morning, those 
in command in the mills found them- 
selves curiously left alone in the midst 
of their machinery. Their little troops 
dropt out slily by twos and threes at a 
time, and were shortly found, in imita- 
tion of their seniors, advocating a re- 
form bill, by parading the town with 
flags and banners, and cheering their 
employers, as they passed their various 
properties. The bairns were quite or- 
derly, but quite determined. The mills 
were all at a dead stand, and the mas- 
ters were compelled to subscribe to the 
momentary revolution, which was effect- 
ed not only without outrage on the part 
of the juveniles, but acquiesced in with 
perfect good humour by their masters. 

Duwnper.—The population of this 
prosperous town has been increasing 
so rapidly, that, notwithstanding nu- 
merous dwelling-houses lately erected, 
sufficieut accommodation cannot yet 
be: found for the work-people in the 
different factories. In 1831, when the 
Jast census was taken, the population 
amounted to 45,355; and the number 
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of burials that year;according to the 
bills of mortality, was 1182. During 
the present year, the burials will be 
very little short of 2000. Supposing 
the population and deaths to bear the 
same ratio to each other in 1836 as 
they did in 1831, and there has been 
no extraordinary cause of mortality 
this year, the present population will 
exceed 75,000. 

Gieantic TurstLe.—There is now 
growing in the garden at Dunrobin Cas- 
tle, a white thistle, eight feet in height, 
and thirty feet in circumference, which 
produced 826 flower-heads.— Aberdeen 
Journal. 

ProritaBLE Jucciinc.— Some 
time ago, a professor of legerdemain 
entertained an audience in a village, 
which was principally composed of 
colliers. After “ astonishing the na- 
tives” with various tricks—metamor- 
phosing wine into water, &c., he asked 
the loan of a halfpenny from any of his 
admirers. A collier, with little hesi- 
tation, handed out the coin, which the 
juggler speedily exhibited, as he said, 
transformed into a guinea. “ An’ is 
that my bawbee?” exclaimed the col- 
lier. ‘‘ Undoubtedly,” answered the 
juggler. ‘“ Let’s see’t,” said the col- 
lier; and turning it round and round 
in examination with an ecstasy of de- 
light, thanked the juggler for his kind- 
ness, and, putting it into his pocket, 
said, “I’se warn’t ye’ll no turn’t into 
a bawbee again.” — Greenock Adv. 

A meeting of the Educational Society 
was held in Glasgow, on the 12th of 
October, and was numerously attended. 
The necessity of education being based 
on religion, and the free use of the 
word of God, was eloquently advo- 
cated by the Rev. Mr. Buchanan, of 
Glasgow, and the Rev. Mr. M‘Neile, 
of Liverpool, and the advantages of the 
normal system fully developed. It is 
strange that we have been so late in 
the adoption of methods by which 
teachers themselves are to be instructed 
in the necessary modes of communi- 
cating knowledge. Amidst the uni- 
versal stir for education, teachers were 
allowed to acquire this most essential 
faculty as they best might ; as if ability 
to teach, like Master Seacoal’s reading 
and writing, “ came by chance.” Hap- 
pily, though thus late, we have now re- 
traced our steps to the commencement, 
and begin by teaching the teachers. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 





BIRTHS. 

SeptemBer.—O/ Sons.—At Kin- 
gerloch,on the 8th, the lady of Charles 
Henry Forbes, Esq., of Kingerloch, 
Argyllshire.—At Skipness House, on 
the 21st, the Lady Sarah Campbell.— 
At Calder Park, on the 17th, Mrs. 
Walrond.—On the 10th, Mrs. Forbes 
Robertson, of Hazlehead.—On the 1st, 
at No. 14, Shandwick Place, Edin- 
burgh, Mrs. Dauney.—At Dunottar 
House, on the 24th, Mrs. Keith Murray, 
of Dunottar.—At Paisley, on the 25th, 
Mrs. Dr. Symington, of twin sons.— At 
Paisley, on the 2ist, Mrs. R. Robert- 
son, High Street—At Linton Springs, 
Yorkshire, on the 30th, the lady of the 
Hon. Lieut.-Coionel 
Paisley, on the 18th, Mrs. Halden, 
Camphill.—At the Manse, Craignish, 
on the 12th, Mrs. Stewart.—At 60, 
Bath Street, on the 30th, Mrs. John 
M‘Callum.—At Union Place, on the 
17th, Mrs. Stuart, of Laithers.—At 18, 
Rutland Street, Edinburgh, on the 
10th, Mrs. Robert Dundas Cay. 

Of Daughters.—In Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, on the 
24th, Lady Douglas.—At Mertoun, on 
the 28th, the lady of the Hon. and Rev, 
William Scott.—At 176, West. Regent 
Street, Glasgow, on the 30th, Mrs, R. 
Baird, jun.—AtWest Manse,Greenock, 
on the 18th, Mrs. Daniel Sharp,— At 
Springfield, on the 16th, Mrs. S. Hig- 
ginbotham.— At Clifton Cote, Rox- 
burghshire, on the 3d, Mrs. Bruce.— 
At 11, Hopetoun Place, on the 14th, 
Mis. Gilmour.—At Lotus House, on 
the 7th, Mrs. Major M‘Kie.—At Wel- 
lington Square, Ayr, on the 13th, the 
lady of Captain Kirk.—At 51, South 
Portland Street, on the 9th, the wife of 
Mr, Thom, surgeon, Darvel,—At Cor- 
storphine Hill, on the 5th, Mrs. Dr. 
Keith, still-born.—At 20, Coates Cres- 
cent, Edinburgh, on the 6th, the lady 
of John Macleod, Esq., of Rasay.—At 
No. 5, Albany Place, on the 17th, Mrs. 
Clunie.—At Brandon Place, on the 
15th, Mrs. Kippen. 

Octoser.— Of Sons.—~At North 
Montrose Street, on the 7th, Mrs. R. 
Stuart.—On the 9th, at 6, Wellington 
Place, Mrs. Goodwin.—On the 3d, at 
9, Mansfield Place, Edinburgh, Mrs. 
William Fraser, jun.—At Bute House, 
Petersham, Surrey, the lady of William 
Brougham, Esq.—At Springfield, near 


Douglas. — At 


Barrhead, on the 6th, Mrs. George Wil- 
liamson —At Mount Park, Greenock, 
on the 4th, Mrs. Captain Goldie.—At 
Leamington, on the ist, the lady of 
Robert Steuart, Esq., Alderston, M.P. 

Of Daughters. — At Orchardlands, 
on the 7th, Mrs. William Jaffray, jun, 
—aAt the Manse of Coldstream, on the 
4th, Mrs. Goldie —At Stapleton Park, 
on the 5th, the lady of John W. Barton, 
Esq. 

MARRIAGES. 

Seprember.—On the 19th, re 
Henry Pemberton, Es me 
Wigan, Lancashire, to beg hay Some 
daughter of the late James Mackell, 
Esq., of Demarara.— On, the 20th, 
John Carmichael, Esq., merchant, 
Belize, Honduras, to Sarah Anne, only 
daughter of the late John Hutchinson, 
Esq., merchant, Trinidad. ~On the 
2ist, Richard Trotter, Esq. of Hap- 
land, to Mary, second daughter oof 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Oswald, 
of Dunnikeir, Grand Cross of the Bath. 
—On the 21st, James Sanderson, Esq., 
of the Madras medical service, to Eliza 
M‘Ritchie, widow of John M‘Ritchie, 
Esq., of Bancoorah, Bengal.—At Fer- 
guslie, Paisley, on the 15th, Mr. Robert 
Campbell, to Margaret, youngest 
daughter of Mr. John M‘Naught.— At 
Thornhill, on the 12th, Mr. William 
Hunter, late of Birswick, parish of 
Closeburn, to Mrs. Haining, Thornhill. 
—At Corses, Kirkmichael, on the 9th, 
John Caven, Roundfell, Colvend, to 
Ann, third daughter of Mr. James 
Craig, mason, of the former place.—At 
Wigan, Mr. William Forsyth, late of 
Stranraer, to Miss Emily M‘Neill, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain 
M‘Neill, of Newry, Ireland, and niece 
of Richard Fegan, Esq., Wi igan.-—At 
Barnhill, Dumbartonshire, on the 7th, 
Mr, James White, writer, Glasgow, to 
Fanny, daughter of Alexander Camp- 
bell, Esq., sheriff-substitute of Ren- 
frewshire.—At Portobello, on the 6th, 
the Rev. William Jamieson, eldest son 
of the Rev. John Jamieson, Methven, 
to Nicholas C, Mackersy, only daughter 
of the late Mr. Wm. Mackersy, farmer, 
Cultmalundie, Perthshire. — On the 
8th, William Wemyss. Ker, Esq.,of 
Singapore, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Henry Symons, Esq., of | Pyersall 
House, in the county of York.—At 
Annan, on the 5th, the Rev. James 
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Harkness, of the United Secession 
Church, Ecclefechan, to Jane, second 
daughter of Mr. David Weild, draper, 
Annan.—On the 9th, the Rev. W. C. 
A. MacLaurin, M.A., Episcopal minis- 
ter of Blair-Athol, to Helen, only sur- 
viving daughter of James Milne, Esq , 
of Edinburgh.— On the 7th, John 
Simpson, Esq., Bowmore, Islay, to 
Helen, fourth daughter of the late John 
MacDougall, Esq., of Ardincaple, Ar- 
gylishire—At Perth, on the 28th, the 
Rev. Henry Cook, of Kilmany, to 
Margaret, daughter of John Buist, Esq., 
merchant, Perth.—On the 15th, Joseph 
Willis, Esq., of Dulwich, Surrey, to 
Janet, daughter of Robert Speir, Esq., 
Burnbrae, Renfrewshire. — At Aber- 
deen, on the 13th, James Gordon, Esq. 
of Manar, to Elizabeth Cruger, eldest 
daughter of Henry Lumsden, Esq., of 
Tilwhilly.—At Alloway Place, Ayr, on 
the 19th, Lieutenant Robert J. Shaw, 
H1.E.1.C.8., to Fanny Elligood, only 
daughter of the late Samuel J. Elli- 
good, Esq., Glasgow.—At Auchlin, on 
the 20th, Duncan Grant, Esq., of 
Clyde Bank, to Abigail, daughter of 
William Sloan, Esq.— At Beith, on 
the 19th instant, Mr. Hugh Crawford, 
merchant, Beith, third son of John 
Crawford, Esq., J. P., to Margaret 
Gibson, eldest daughter of the late 
Wm. Gibson, ‘Esq., merchant, Beith. 
—At Blackhills, Skene, on the 7th, the 
Rev. A. T. Gowan, to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. John Smith, 
Blackhills.—At Ballimore, on the 7th, 
J. Macpherson Grant, Esq., younger, 
of Ballindalloch, to Marion Helen, 
eldest daughter of Mungo Nutter Camp- 
bell, Esq., of Ballimore.—At the house 
of the lady’s father, Wellington Square, 
Ayr, on the 27th, John Robertson, 
Esq., 8.S8.C., Edinburgh, to Helen, 
third daughter of Major M‘Pherson.— 
At Stirling, on the 27th, Wm. Burns, 
Esq., surgeon, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of the late George Dalgleish, Esq., 
merchant, Stirling.—At Mary-le-Bone 
church, London, on the 15th, the Rev. 
George Grimstead, M.A., to the Right 
Hon, Lady Sarah Stuart, sister to the 
present Earl of Castlestuart.—At Glas- 
gow, on the 15th, Mr. James Swan, 
merchant, Glasgow, to Penelope Fyfe, 
daughter of Mr, Maurice Ogle, book- 
seller,—At Birkenshaw Cottage, on the 
13th; Findlay Tower, Esq., to Jessie, 
second daughter of John Smith, Esq.— 
At Brandon Street, Edinburgh, on the 
14th, Mr. Robert L. Lang, writer, to 
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Barbara, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. John Cochrane, minister, Hawick, 
—At Blainslie, on the 13th, Robert 
Playfair, Esq., S.S.C., to re TT 
only daughter of the late John Simson, 
Esq., of Blainslie—At Greenock, on 
the 27th, the Rev. Robert Pollock, 
Buckhaven, to Eliza Allan, only 
daughter of the laté Robert Allan, to- 
bacconist, Greenock. 

Ocronper.—At Calderbank, on the 
4th, John Campbell Douglas, Esq., to 
Helen, youngest daughter of the late 
Hugh Bogle, Esq., of Calderbank.—At 
Blythswood Hill, on the 4th, John 
Houldsworth, Esq , to Eliza, daughter 
of John Muir, Esq., Blythswood Hill. 
—At Sandquhar, on the 4th, John 
Hamilton, Esq., merchant, Glasgow, 
to Marion, only daughter of the late 
David Crichton, Esq., Crawickmill.— 
At Paisley, on the 4th, Mr. David 
M‘Nair,pattern-drawer, to Janet, second 
daughter of Mr. John M‘Naught, of 
the Paisley Advertiser.—On the 4th, 
at Dalmarnock House, Wm. Stewart 
Smith, Esq., Calcutta, to Ann Oliver, 
daughter of the late Colonel Fehrszen. 
—At Bloomfield, near Annan, on the 
3d, Mr. Andrew Scott, merchant, Black- 
burn, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter 
of Andrew Carruthers, Esq., of Bloom- 
field—On the 3d, at Saint George’s, 
Hanover Square, London, John Robb, 
M.D., inspector-general of army hos- 
sr to essy, daughter of the late 

tichard Campbell, Esq., of Craigie, 
Ayrshire — At Binghill, near Aber- 
deen, on the 6th, Angus Macdonald, 
Esq., of Glenaladale, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late Hugh Watson, 
Esq. of Torsonce.— At Townhead, 
Paisley, on the 4th, Mr. J. M‘Millan, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. D. 
Shaw; and Mr. John Reid, to Janet, 
eldest daughter of Mr. W. reg pent 
—On the 4th, the Rev. A. Leslie 
Christie, of the Associate Congregation, 
Otterburn, to Mary, only daughter of 
Mr. Wm. Veitch, merchant, Jedburgh. 
—At Chelsea, on the 25th, J. E. Gor- 
don, Esq., to Miss Smith. 

DEATHS. 

Sertemeer. — At the Manse of 
Monzie, on the 16th, the Rev, Samuel 
Cameron, in the sixty-eighth year of 
his age, and thirtieth of his ministry.— 
At Barnsmuir, on the 23rd, John For- 
tune, Esq., of Muircambus.—At Roe- 
hampton, Surrey, on the 25th, Anna. 
Maria, second daughter of the Hon. T. 
Leslie Melville-—At Casseylands, Tro- 
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queer, ou the 28th, James Corson, Esq., 
ormerly Provost of Dumfries. —On the 
20th, Samuel Forsyth, Esq., of Lady- 
field, aged 77.—- At Laverockbank, 
Trinity, on the 23d, Mr. James Phillip, 
merchant, Leith.— At 36, York Street, 
on the 15th, Mrs. Peter M‘Gregor.— 
At his house, No. 9, Great Hamilton 
Street, on the 18th, Mr. Wm. M‘Crea- 
die, builder.—At ihe Model Juvenile 
School, Gallowgate, on the 20th, Janet 
Legat, wife of the Rev. John M. Auld. 
—At Rockvale, Saltcoats, on the 17th, 
Mrs. Croker.—At the Elms, Toxteth 
Park, Liverpool, aged 71, Mrs. Lucy 
Currie, relict of Dr. Currie, the bio- 
grapher of Burns.—At Bridge House, 
near Ayr, on the 15th, Catherine, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Boyd, 
late Deacon of the Coopers, Ayr.—At 
Peterhead, on the 4th, aged 83 years, 
Miss Elizabeth Groat, daughter of the 
late Robert Groat, M.D., of Newhall, 
Orkney.—At Aikenhead, on the 30th, 
Isabella Craigie Gordon, wife of Mungo 
Campbell, Esq., of Hay Lodge.—On 
the 28th, at 2, St. Andrew’s Square, 
after a tedious and painful illness, 
Andrew Phillips, eldest son of Rev. 
James Phillips, classical teacher, Glas- 
gow.—At Dunfermline, on the 17th, 
in the sixty-ninth year of her age, Janet 
Blackwood, relict of the Rev. James 
Black, late of Dundee.—At Kirkcud- 
bright, on the 18th, after a lingering 
illness, the Rev. George Hamilton, mi- 
nister of that parish, in the forty-second 
year of his age, and sixteenth of his 
ministry.—At Monifieth, Dundee, on 
the 10th, of fever, Isabella M‘Murrich, 
relict of the late Mr. Andrew M‘Far- 
lane, Arrochar.—Suddenly, at Prince’s 
Street, on the 16th, aged 19, Christiana, 
fourth daughter of Mr. Neale Macgil- 
vray, late calenderer, Glasgow. — At 
Helensburgh, on the 16th, Mrs. David 
Mutrie.—At 18, Portland Place, Lau- 
rieston, on the 15th, Christian, infant 
daughter of Mr. H. Langlands.—At 
Ayr, on the 14th, Agnes M‘Lean, relict 
of Mr. John M‘Lean, late tobacconist, 
Paisley.—At Saucel Bank, Paisley, on 
the 10th, Agnes M‘Farlane, wife of 
James Clark, Esq., thread manufac- 
turer,—At sea, on the 1ith, on board 
the brig Hebe, on her voyage to New- 
foundland, Mr. John Kerr, Brougham 
Street, Greenock.— At Ayr, on the 
10th, James, son of Mr. Robert Smith, 
Ayr bank.—At Craigend Castle, on 
the 12th, Annabella, infant daughter of 
the Jate James Smith, Esq., of Craig- 
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end, Stirlingshire.—At Thursg, on the 
6th, Magdalina Stewart, wife of Ronald 
Munro, Esq., merehant. there, and 
sister of Major-General Stewart, of 
Strath.—On the 10th, at York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, London, Mark W, 
Buchan, Esq., only surviving child of 
Major-General Sir John Buchan.—At 
Glassford Street, on the 26th, Mr. 
Charles Shearer, German clock-maker. 
—At Dunbaine, on the 23d, Donald 
Campbell, late farmer of Garrmore, 
Dumbartonshire, aged 88.—At Perth, 
on the 26th, Jessie, wife of William 
Greig, Esq., writer there, aged 25.—At 
West Barns, East Lothian, on the 24th, 
Mr. Andrew Taylor, eldest son of the 
late Mr. Andrew Taylor, distiller, at 
West Barns.—Suddenly, at Largs, on 
the 24th, Margaret, second daughter of 
John Boyd, Esq., of Tron.—At Pais- 
ley, on the 25th, at the house of Archd, 
Stewart, Esq., Christie Street, John 
Bartholomew, Esq., advocate, Edin- 
burgh.—At Gourock, on the 25th, Mr. 
John Fell Carswell, merchant, Paisley. 
—At Lady Lane, Paisley, on the 27th, 
in his 64th year, Mr. William Carrick, 
baker.—At 68, Renfield Street, Glas- 
gow, on the 29th, Mrs. Jean Auchin- 
closs, relict of the late Rev. Jonathan 
Ranken, minister of the Middle Church 
parish, Paisley. — At her house, in 
Bryanston Square, London, on_ the 
20th, the Lady Catherine Graham, 
relict of Sir James Graham, Bart., of 
Netherby.—At Johnstone, on the 28th, 
in the 86th year of his age, Allan Ste- 
venson. He was the first ploughman 
in Renfrewshire that ploughed without 
a Gaudsman, This‘ event, which ex- 
cited considerable interest at the time, 
took place about 60 years ago.—On 
the 5th, Mr. George ts. Kent Street, 
Glasgow.—At Killearn, on the 13th, 
in her 86th year, Jean, relict of Mr. 
James Buchanan, late of Croy.—At 
Rosehall, Newington, on the 3d, Eu- 
phemia Margaret, youngest daughter 
of the late Colonel Ranaldson Mac- 
donell, o: Glengarry and Clanranald,— 
At Borness, Borgue, on the 2nd, after 
a short and severe illness, Mary, 
youngest daughter of Andrew M‘Gill, 
Esq., Barsalloch, Wigtownshire—At 
Clifton, on the 9th, Mrs. Murray Mac- 
gregor, aged 66, widow of Colonel R, 
Murray Macgregor.—At Castle Doug- 
las, on the 11th, Mr. John Shaw, 
town-clerk thereof. -— At London, on 
the 14th, in her 108th year, Mrs, Oliver 
Wallace, wife of Mr, Oliver Wallace, 
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who is himself in his 102d year.—At 
7, Annandale Street, Edinburgh, on the 
30th, W Jaffrey, Esq. writer.—At Largs, 
on the 30th, Margaret T. Leech, spouse 
of Mr. Duncan M‘Kinlay, merchant, 
Glasgow.—At Newbattle Manse, on 
the 30th, James Wodrow, son of the 
Rev. John Thomson, minister.— At 
Edinburgh, on the 13th, John Murray, 
Esq., W.S. agent for the chureh of 
Scotland.—At Mains of Ardestie, For- 
farshire, on the 18th, Mrs. Christina 
Blair, wife of Patrick Anderson, Esq. 
-~At 22, York Place, Edinburgh, on 
the 23d, Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Campbell, of the Hon. East India 
Company's Service, aged eighty-two.— 
At Edinburgh, on the 24th, Miss Ann 
Inglis, eldest daughter of the late Henry 
David Inglis, Esq., advocate. 
Ocrosngr. — At Port Glasgow, on 
the 4th, Robert MacLachlan, Esq., 
merchant,—At his house, Shakspeare 
Tavern, on the 4th, Mr. John Robert- 
son, aged 34.—At the Manse of Dunse, 
on the 2d, Mrs. Cunningham.—At his 
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father’s house, Gallowgate, on the 3d, 
James Drysdale, M.D., aged 22. He 
was a young man possessed of the 
best natural abilities, and had, by 
sedulous study, both in Scotland and 
in France, acquired very ample profes- 
sional knowledge.—At Newcastle, on 
the 2nd, Ann, widow‘of the late John 
Robertson, Esq., goldsmith there, and of 
Acrefield, Peebleshire.—On. the 1st, at 
Townhouse, near Kilmarnock, Mrs. 
Grace Ellis, relict of the late Rev. 
Alexander Moncrieff, Muckhart.—Sud- 
a at 35, Frederick Street, Edin- 
burgh, on the 6th, in the 16th year of 
her age, Jane, fourth daughter of the 
late William Douglas, writer, Stranraer. 
—At Paisley, on the ist, Margaret 
Boyd, relict of the late Mr. Matthew 
Young, wright, Paisley.—At Braehead, 
Elderslie, on the 1st, in the 83d year 
of his age, Mr. John Hart, senior mem- 
ber of the west relief session.—At 2, 
Lynedoch Place, Edinburgh, on the 
1st, John Stuart, Esq., accountant, 
trustees office. 





Wvditorial Bunvoyp. 


Weare sorry to inform our readers that our publisher’s purse becomes lighter, 


and his stock of “* Thistles” heavier, with eve 
This is rather ominous. 
Four or five hundred a month is as much as might fairly 


of his periodical. 
has no circulation, 


month that is added to the age 
e do not say that the “ Thistle” 


be expected ; but unless this can be doubled, according to the intimations of the 


publisher’s ledger, the “ Thistle” must droop and die, ‘ Alas! 


poor Yorick.” 


It has aa | increased its circulation ; but, to do good, it ought to reach 


a greater number of readers. 


Nevertheless, nil desperandum. 


Hypograph’s extemporaneous lines, and Lucy’s “ Exile’s Daughter,” will, if 


possible, appear in our next. 


The Outlines of a Historical Sketch of Presbyterianism will also appear ; and 
the body of the work will be a most edifying subject to most of our readers. 


We cannot but admire the beautiful 
which has been sent to us. 


art of the “ Scottish Christian Herald” 
It does credit to Mr. Johnston, honour to the clergy 


of Scotland, and supplies a desideratum in the category of cheap periodical lite- 


rature. 


We heartily commend the “ Scottish Christian Herald,” and the “ Anglo- 


Caledonian Thistle,” to every leal hearted man. 


The “ Anglo-Polish Harp” is really well strung, and well touched. Mr. Jones, 
the author of it, is possessed at once of Polish patriotic and poetic fire. The 


following stanzas are really good :— 
A bright day shone for Poland; 
She girded on the sword ; 
From highland and from lowland, 
Her brave confederates pour’d. 


And again :— 


They rais’d the glorious banner— 
Sarmatia’s flag of old— 

The battle’s breath to fan her, 
She toss’d above the bold, 


Bright, bright, be the flash of our swords! 

Till quench’d in the blood of the foe : 

Hurrah ! for the Muscovite hordes— 

Hurrah ! to the battle we go; 
While the angels bid Freedom ‘* All hail!” from their sphere : 
And wish they were mortal, our standard to rear. 


“¢ Characteristics of the Scotch” in our next. 





